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Sherwood Anderson* 


BY WILLIAM FAULKNER 


R some reason people seem to be interested not in what Mr. 
Anderson has written, but from what source he derives. The 
greater number who speculate upon his origin say he derives from 
the Russians. If so, he has returned home, “The Triumph of the 
Egg” having been translated into Russian. A smaller number hold 
to the French theory. A cabinet-maker in New Orleans discovered 
that he resembles Zola, though how he arrived at this I can not 
see, unless it be that Zola also wrote books. 

Like most speculation all this is interesting but bootless. Men 
grow from the soil, like corn and trees: I prefer to think of Mr. 
Anderson as a lusty corn field in his native Ohio. As he tells in 
his own story, his father not only seeded him physically, but 
planted also in him that belief, necessary to a writer, that his own 
emotions are important, and also planted in him the desire to tell 
them to someone. 

Here are the green shoots, battling with earth for sustenance, 
threatened by the crows of starvation; and here was Mr. Ander- 
son, helping around livery stables and race tracks, striping bicy- 
cles in a factory until the impulse to tell his story became too 
strong to be longer resisted. 


““WINESBURG, OHIO.” 


The simplicity of this title! And the stories are as simply done: 
short, he tells the story and stops. His very inexperience, his ur- 


*From The Dallas Morning News, April 26, 1925, Part III, p. 7; reprinted with 
the permission of the author and of the Executive Editor of the News. This article 
was one of a series on contemporary American writers, by various contributors, and 
dates from Faulkner's association with Anderson in New Orleans during the first 
part of 1925. A few obvious typographical errors have been corrected. 
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gent need not to waste time or paper taught him one of the first 
attributes of genius. As a rule first books show more bravado than 
anything else, unless it be tediousness. But there is neither of 
these qualities in ‘““Winesburg.”” Mr. Anderson is tentative, self- 
effacing with his George Willards and Wash Williamses and 
banker White’s daughters, as though he were thinking: “Who am 
I, to pry into the souls of these people who, like myself, sprang 
from this same soil to suffer the same sorrows as I?” The only 
indication of the writer’s individuality which I find in ‘Wines- 
burg” is his sympathy for them, a sympathy which, had the book 
been done as a full-length novel, would have become mawkish. 
Again the gods looked out for him. These people live and 
breathe: they are beautiful. There is the man who organized a 
baseball club, the man with the “speaking” hands, Elizabeth Wil- 
lard, middle-aged, and the oldish doctor, between whom was a 
love that Cardinal Bembo might have dreamed. There is a Greek 
word for a love like theirs which Mr. Anderson probably had 
never heard. And behind all of them a ground of fecund earth 
and corn in the green spring and the slow, full hot summer and 
the rigorous masculine winter that hurts it not, but makes it 
stronger. 
“MARCHING MEN.” 


Just as there are lesser ears and good ears among the corn, so 
are there lesser books and good books in Mr. Anderson’s list. 
“Marching Men” is disappointing after “Winesburg.” But then 
anything any other American was doing at that time would have 
been disappointing after “Winesburg.” 


““WINDY MC PHERSON’S SON.” 


After reading “‘A Story-Teller’s Story,” one can see where Windy 
McPherson came from. And a comparison, I think, gives a clear 
indication of how far Mr. Anderson has grown. There is in both 
‘Marching Men” and “Windy McPherson’s Son” a fundamental 
lack of humor. This lack of humor mitigates against him, but 
then growing corn has little time for humor. 


“POOR WHITE.” 


The corn still grows. The crows of starvation can no longer 
bother it nor tear its roots up. In this book he seems to get his 
fingers and toes again into the soil, as he did in “Winesburg.” 
Here again is the old refulgent earth and people who answer the 
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compulsions of labor and food and sleep, whose passions are un- 
cerebral. A young girl feeling the sweet frightening inevitability 
of adolescence, takes it as calmly as a tree takes its rising sap, and 
sees the spring that brought it become languorous and drowsy 
with summer, its work accomplished. 


“MANY MARRIAGES.” 


Here, I think, is a bad ear, because it is not Mr. Anderson. I 
don’t know where it came from, but I do know that it is not a 
logical development from “Winesburg” and “Poor White.” The 
man here is a factory owner, a bourgeois, a man who was “top 
dog” because he was naturally forced to run his factory with peo- 
ple who had no factories of their own. In his other books there 
are no “under dogs’ because there are no “top dogs’’—-save cir- 
cumstance, your true democracy being at the same time a mon- 
archy. And he gets away from the land. When he does this he is 
lost. And again humor is completely lacking. A 40-year-old man 
who has led a sedentary life must look sort of funny naked, walk- 
ing up and down a room and talking. What would he do with his 
hands? Did you ever see a man tramping back and forth and talk- 
ing, without putting his hands in his pockts? However, this story 
won the Dial prize in its year, so I am possibiy wrong. 

This has been translated into Russian and has been dramatized 
and produced in New York. 


“HORSES AND MEN.” 


A collection of short stories, reminiscent of ‘““Winesburg,” but 
more sophisticated. After reading this book you inevitably want 
to reread ‘““Winesburg.” Which makes one wonder if after all the 
short story is not Mr. Anderson’s medium. No sustained plot to 
bother you, nothing tedious; only the sharp episodic phases of 
people, the portraying of which Mr. Anderson’s halting question- 
ing manner is best at. “I’m a Fool,” the best short story in Amer- 
ica, to my thinking, is the tale of a lad’s adolescent pride in his 
profession (horse racing) and his body, of his belief in a world 
beautiful and passionate created for the chosen to race horses on, 
of his youthful pagan desire to preen in his lady’s eyes that brings 
him low at last. Here is a personal emotion that does strike the 
elemental chord in mankind. 

Horses! What an evocative word in the history of man. Poets 
have used the horse as a symbol, kingdoms have been won by 
him; throughout history he has been a part of the kings of sports 
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from the days when he thundered with quadrigae, to modern 
polo. His history and the history of man are intermingled beyond 
any unraveling; separate both are mortal, as one body they par- 
take of the immortality of the gods. No other living thing holds 
the same place in the life of man as he does, not even the dog. 
One sometimes kicks a dog just for the sake of the kick. 

Horses are a very part of the soil from which Mr. Anderson 
came. With horses his forefathers pioneered the land, with horses 
they wrung and tamed it for corn; bones and sweat of numberless 
men and horses have helped to make the land fecund. And why 
shouldn’t he (the horse) receive his tithe of the grain he helped 
to make? Why shouldn’t the best of his race know unfettered the 
arrogance and splendor of speed? 

It is well. He, the chosen of his race becomes, with the chosen 
of the race of man, again immortal upon a dirt track: let his 
duller brethren break ground for the duller among the race of 
man, let him draw the wagon to town and back in the late dusk, 
plodding under the stars. Not for him, gelded and reft of pride, 
to draw a creaking laden wagon into the barn, not for him to 
plod sedately before a buggy under the moon, between the fields 
of corn along the land. 

In this book there are people, people that walk and live, and 
the ancient stout earth that takes his heartbreaking labor and 
gives grudgingly, mayhap, but gives an hundredfold. 


““A STORY-TELLER’S STORY.” 


Here Mr. Anderson, trying to do one thing, has really written 
two distinct books. The first half, which was evidently intended 
to portray his physical picture, is really a novel based upon one 
character—his father. I don’t recall a character anywhere exactly 
like him—sort of a cross between the Baron Hulot and Gaudis- 
sart. The second half of the book in which he draws his mental 
portrait is quite different: it leaves me with a faint feeling that it 
should have been in a separate volume. 

Here Mr. Anderson pries into his own mind, in the same tenta- 
tive manner in which he did the factory owner’s mind. Up to here 
he is never philosophical; he believes that he knows little about 
it all, and leaves the reader to draw his own conclusions. He does 
not even offer opinions. 

But in this second half of the book he assumes at times an 
elephantine kind of humor about himself, not at all the keen 
humor with which he pictured his father’s character. I think that 
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this is due to the fact that Mr. Anderson is interested in his re- 
actions to other people, and very little in himself. That is, he has 
not enough active ego to write successfully of himself. That is 
why George Moore is interesting only when he is telling about 
the women he has loved or the clever things he has said. Imagine 
George Moore trying to write “Horses and Men!” Imagine Mr. 
Anderson trying to write “Confessions of a Young Man!” But the 
corn is maturing: I think the first half of “A Story-Teller’s Story” 
is the best character delineation he has done; but taking the book 
as a whole I agree with Mr. Llewellyn Powys in the Dial: it is 
not his best contribution to American literature. 

I do not mean to imply that Mr. Anderson has no sense of 
humor. He has, he has always had. But only recently has he got 
any of it into his stories without deliberately writing a story with 
a humorous intent. I wonder sometimes if this is not due to the 
fact that he didn’t have leisure to write until long after these 
people had come to be in his mind: that he had cherished them 
until his perspective was slightly awry. Just as we cherish those 
whom we love; we sometimes find them ridiculous, but never 
humorous. The ridiculous indicates a sense of superiority, but 
to find something partaking of an eternal sardonic humor in our 
cherished ones is slightly discomforting. 

No one, however, can accuse him of lacking in humor in the 
portrayal of the father in his last book. Which, I think, indicates 
that he has not matured yet, despite his accomplishments so far. 
He who conceived this man has yet something which will appear 
in its own good time. 

We were spending a week-end on a river boat, Anderson and I. 
I had not slept much and so I was out and watching the sun rise, 
turning the muddy reaches of the Mississippi even, temporarily 
to magic, when he joined me, laughing. 

“I had a funny dream last night. Let me tell you about it,”” was 
his opening remark—not even a good morning. 

“I dreamed that I couldn't sleep, that I was riding around the 
country on a horse—had ridden for days. At last I met a man, and 
I swapped him the horse for a night’s sleep. This was in the morn- 
ing and he told me where to bring the horse, and so when dark 
came I was right on time, standing in front of his house, holding 
the horse, ready to rush off to bed. But the fellow never showed 
up—left me standing there all night, holding the horse.” 

To blame this man on the Russians! Or anybody else. One of 
his closest friends called him “the Phallic Checkhov.” He is 
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American, and more than that, a middle westerner, of the soil: 
he is as typical of Ohio in his way as Harding was in his. A field 
of corn with a story to tell and a tongue to tell it with. 

I can not understand our passion in America for giving our 
own productions some remote geographical significance. ‘‘Mary- 
land” chicken! ‘“‘Roman”’ dressing! The ‘Keats’ of Omaha! Sher- 
wood Anderson, the “American” Tolstoi! We seem to be cursed 
with a passion for geographical cliche. 

Certainly no Russian could ever have dreamed about that horse. 





Faulkner and His Folk* 


BY HODDING CARTER 


s preface to these informal observations, I would like to re- 

late a bit of recent literary and journalistic history. It is 

not offered with the arrogance commonly associated with Texas, 

nor defensively as would speak an Alabamian today; but with a 

Mississippian’s modest conviction that by their works ye shall 
know them. 

So, let us go back to late April of 1955, when, as a member of 
the Pulitzer Advisory Board, I met at Columbia University with 
my ten omniscient fellows to select the annual assortment of For- 
tune’s favorites. This we did with assurance and dispatch. By 
nightfall we had picked, unerringly, the proper winners of the 
fourteen awards for the year’s best American newspapermen, 
historians, poets, musicians, novelists, biographers, and _play- 
wrights. We had also, as a self-perpetuating body, picked a suc- 
cessor to a Board member who was retiring after many years of 
service. 

I will not name every winner of a Pulitzer Prize in 1955. I 
will name four of them, and the new Board member as well. The 
winner of the Pulitzer Prize for local reporting for the exposure 
of land frauds in Texas was Roland Kenneth Towery, editor of 
the Cuero, Texas, Record and a Mississippian. The winner of 
the Pulitzer Prize for disinterested public service, to wit the ex- 
posure of vice and lawlessness in Phenix City, Alabama, was the 
Columbus, Georgia, Ledger; and the man responsible was the 
executive editor, Robert Brown, a Mississippian. The winner of 
the Pulitzer Prize for the best play, Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, was 
Tennessee Williams, who, despite his assumed first name, is a 
Mississippian. The winner of the Pulitzer Prize for the best novel, 
A Fable, was William Faulkner, a Mississippian. And the new 
Board member we chose was the managing editor of The New 
York Times, Turner Catledge, a Mississippian. 

As I’ve already said, in all humility, by their works ye shall 
know them, the individuals and the states alike. 

It would be better if this bit of history could be bitten off here. 


*An address delivered at the annual dinner of the Friends of the Princeton 
Library, at the Princeton Inn, on May 10, 1957. 
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But there is another aspect, less happy and more significant. Of 
these five Mississippians, four had to go elsewhere, or thought 
they had to, to achieve. This is the worst of the curses which affect 
us, that our young continue to be our principal export, and pri- 
marily because we have not yet attuned our society to the necessi- 
tous clangor of industrial balance or to the American clamor for 
the recognition of the rights and the dignity of all men. 

Four left Mississippi's soil. Only William Faulkner remained, 
and he to withdraw, in spirit, for so long a time, into the dark 
tarns of his genius, into the world of the Sartorises and the 
Snopeses, of Popeye and Temple Drake, of Addie Bundren and 
Quentin Compson, of Lucas Beauchamp and the rest of his tor- 
tured, torturing, ineradicable legacies of man’s inhumanities and 
man’s endurance of them. 

But I am not here to talk of William Faulkner’s self-created 
world, the imaginative dwelling place which has angered and 
bewildered and frightened those of his fellow Mississippians who 
have come upon it either through hearsay or by investigation of 
his printed word. These fellow citizens, and others in the South, 
do have pride in him, or they did until he began speaking to us 
warningly in words we could all understand, about an ancient 
conflict that plagues our souls. The pride was awed and even 
resentful, but it was nonetheless real, for we rejoice that Missis- 
sippi seemingly, produces more writers of books than readers of 
them, and that at the head of our writers is William Faulkner, 
whose writings, which we comprehend the least, command the 
world’s attention. 

What I speak of, instead, is William Faulkner in his Mississippi 
setting, which means his relationship to Mississippi and the South. 
That relationship is different today from what it was in the early 
time of his eccentricity or in the later hour of world recognition— 
or even three years ago. 

It is Faulkner as prodder of the Southern conscience—albeit 
not the only nor even the most persistent one—that concerns me 
here, though not to the exclusion of Faulkner the legend, Faulk- 
ner the citizen of Oxford, and Faulkner the authentic Southerner. 
As legend he is known to inany of us in Mississippi. Vastly fewer 
are those among us who know him as friend and citizen, and fewer 
still who comprehend the authenticity of his Southernness. But 
he has pricked the consciences of his widest Southern audience in 
these meaningful days; not as an unforgiving castigator, as does 
the impatient outsider whom he has also warned, but as one of us, 
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feeling more strongly than most the ancient pull between our love 
and our anger at our region. 

In this Southern land, Faulkner was legend before he became 
goad. This legend has been in the making for more than a quarter 
of a century; first for the few of Oxford and Lafayette County 
and later for the state and for the South. William Faulkner was 
the bearded, barefoot Count No-Count of Oxford, Mississippi, 
squatting beside a drugstore’s magazine rack, loitering in the 
Court House square, listening, looking, and not giving a damn. 
He was the dishwashing, wing-walking, rumrunning so-and-so, 
who would one day tell a fancy-dancing foreign woman that he 
couldn’t see her because he had a previous engagement to hunt a 
coon. He was the ex-postmaster of the University, displaced be- 
cause of an artistic inability to distribute properly the mail; an 
involuntarily retired public servant who, when a friend com- 
miserated over his jobless status, assured him that he was tired, 
anyway, of being at the beck and call of any son-of-a-bitch with 
two cents in his pocket. He was the uniquely secluded Oxfordian 
whose ways of discouraging the uninvited and unwanted tourist 
could be indescribably Rabelaisian. He was the whisky-drink- 
ingest, Hollywood-baitingest, contrariest man Mississippi had pro- 
duced since Jones County refused to go along with the Con- 
federacy. He was the sot-in-his-ways Mississippian who thought 
it over several days before deciding to go to Sweden to accept the 
Nobel Prize, and then only because it would be a nice trip for his 
daughter, Jill. 

Mississippians rejoiced in William Faulkner, the legend, for 
we like to think of ourselves as independent and individualistic 
folk. And so we are, but only up to a point. That point is where 
independence runs into the Great Taboo which reads: ‘White 
man, don’t step out of line when the opposing line is black or 
Yankee or both.”’ Which is what William Faulkner has now done, 
so that he is making of himself a different kind of legend; so that a 
Faulkner letter in the Memphis Commercial Appeal can destroy, 
for most of his fellow Mississippians, his aura of greatness; so that 
the great-grandson of the Old Colonel and the grandson of the 
Young Colonel is called scalawag in his state. 

So much for the older legends and the beginnings of the newer 
substitution. There also was, and is, Faulkner the Oxford citizen. 
He is innately a courteous man, though he can be rude to the 
point of cruelty, for he cherishes his solitude. The people of 
Oxford have known him as a man interested in at least some of 
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the affairs of his community and state long before he became 
engaged in the basic Southern contest. 

Putting together this scattered evidence of community identifi- 
cation we find that once, long ago and briefly, he was a scout- 
master; and that during World War II he was, incongruously, 
an air raid warden. He has a countryman’s love of fishing and fish 
fries. Oxford entertained him at one such when he returned home 
from receiving the Nobel Prize. He is a hunter, especially of 
coons, and a good camper among better ones. He could have been 
a passable farmer, and his farm, though it contributes almost 
nothing to his livelihood, has added greatly to his love of living. 
He can use his hands for fixing up a house, and formerly he had 
to, by necessity. And it is not accidental that the occasion for one 
of his first public talks in Mississippi was the high school gradua- 
tion of his daughter, Jill. 

“So, never be afraid,” he then told the young students. “Never 
be afraid to raise your voice for honesty and truth and compas- 
sion, against injustice and lying and greed.” And it was these 
young people of Oxford and Lafayette County whom he had in 
mind after he received the Nobel Prize; for he set up a trust fund, 
with the thirty-thousand-dollar prize money, to be used for good 
causes in the town and county, and the first prize dollars were 
spent on college scholarships for talented, needy high school 
graduates. 

This was the Faulkner whom his more discerning neighbors 
found reassuring, even though his letters to the papers—to The 
Oxford Eagle, the Memphis Commercial Appeal, The New York 
Times—sometimes disturbed or irritated them. Some might grum- 
ble at his public protest against a decision not to put the 
names of Negro soldiers killed in World War II on the local 
memorial, but there were many who sided with him and were 
glad when the names did go on, even though they were separated 
from the dead young white men. Those who were not fanatical 
drys could laugh over the beer controversy in which Faulkner, 
in a broadside addressed to the voters of Oxford, took on three 
local preachers and prohibitionists during a beer legalization 
election. The broadside and a letter to the Eagle are too good to 
pass up here. 


To the Voters of Oxford 


Correction to paid printed statement of Private Citizens 
H. E. Finger, Jr., John K. Johnson, and Frank Moody Purser. 
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1. ‘Beer was voted out in 1944 because of its obnoxiousness.’ 

Beer was voted out in 1944 because too many voters who 
drank beer or didn’t object to other people drinking it, were 
absent in Europe and Asia defending Oxford where voters 
who preferred home to war could vote on beer in 1944. 


2. ‘A bottle of 4 percent beer contains twice as much alcohol 
as a jigger of whiskey.’ 

A 12 ounce bottle of four percent beer contains forty-eight 
one hundreths of one ounce of alcohol. A jigger holds one 
and one-half ounces (see Dictionary). Whiskey ranges from 
go to 45 percent alcohol. A jigger of 30 percent whiskey con- 
tains forty-five one hundreths of one ounce of alcohol. A 
bottle of 4 percent beer doesn’t contain twice as much alcohol 
as a jigger of whiskey. Unless the whiskey is less than 32 per- 
cent alcohol, the bottle of beer doesn’t even contain as much. 


3. ‘Money spent for beer should be spent for food, clothing 
and other essential consumer goods.’ 

By this precedent, we will have to hold another election to 
vote on whether or not the florists, the picture shows, the 
radio shops and the pleasure car dealers will be permitted in 
Oxford. 


4. ‘Starkville and Water Valley voted beer out; why not Ox- 
ford?’ 


Since Starkville is the home of Mississippi State, and 
Mississippi State beat the University of Mississippi at foot- 
ball, maybe Oxford, which is the home of the University of 
Mississippi, is right in taking Starkville for a model. But why 
must we imitate Water Valley? Our high school team beat 
theirs, didn’t it? 


Yours for a freer Oxford, where publicans can be law 
abiding publicans six days a week, and Ministers of God can 
be Ministers of God all seven days in the week, as the Founder 
of their Ministry commanded them to when He ordered 
them to keep out of temporal politics in His own words: 
‘Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to God 
the things that are God’s.’ 

William Faulkner 
Private Citizen 








The Editors, 

Oxford Eagle, 

City. Sept. 8, 1950 
Dear Sirs: 

I notice that your paper has listed me among the pro- 
ponents of legal beer. I resent that. I am every inch as much 
an enemy of liberty and enlightenment and progress as any 
voting or drinking dry either in Oxford. 

Our town is already overcrowded. If we had legal beer and 
liquor here where you could buy it for only half of what we 
pay bootleggers, not to mention the playgrounds—tennis 
courts and swimming pools—and the high school gymnasi- 
ums and the public libraries which we could have with the 
proceeds and profits from one four-year term of county- 
owned and operated beer and liquor stores, we would have 
such an influx of people, businesses and industries with thirty 
and forty thousand dollar payrolls, that we old inhabitants 
could hardly move on the streets; our merchants couldn't 
sleep in the afternoon for the clashing and jangling of cash 
registers, and we older citizens couldn’t even get into the 
stores to read a free magazine or borrow the telephone. 

No; let us stick to the old ways. Our teen-age children have 
cars or their friends do; they can always drive up to Tennes- 
see or to Quitman County for beer or whiskey, and us gray- 
beards who don’t like travel can telephone for it, as we 
always have done. Of course, it costs twice as much when it 
is delivered to your door, and you usually drink too much 
of it, than if you had to get up and go to town to get it, but 
better [that] than to break up the long and happy marriage 
between dry voters and illicit sellers, for which our fair state 
supplies one of the last sanctuaries and strongholds. 

In fact, my effort in the recent election was only second- 
arily concerned with beer. I was making a protest. I object 
to anyone making a public statement which any fourth grade 
child with a pencil and paper, can disprove. I object more to 
a priest so insulting the intelligence of his hearers as to as- 
sume that he can make any statement, regardless of its falsity, 
and because of respect for his cloth, not one of them will try 
or dare to check up on it. But most of all,—and those min- 
isters of sects which are not autonomous, who have synods or 
boards of bishops or other bodies of authority and control 
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over them, might give a thought to this—I object to ministers 
of God violating the canons and ethics of their sacred and 
holy avocation by using, either openly or underhand, the 
weight and power of their office to try to influence a civil 
election. 

William Faulkner 


His fellow citizens could grieve with him when he wrote about 
Pete, Jill’s fifteen-month-old pointer puppy run down and killed 
by a careless motorist. They could grow uncomfortable when he 
ridiculed progress in a letter congratulating the Eagle editor on 
a piece urging the preservation of the old courthouse and ending: 


Your cause is doomed. They [the courthouse landmarks] 
will go the way of the old Cumberland church. It was here 
in 1861; it was the only building on or near the square still 
standing in 1865. It was tougher than war, tougher than the 
Yankee Brigadier Chalmers and his artillery and all his sap- 
pers with dynamite and crowbars and cans of kerosene. But it 
wasn't tougher than the ringing of a cash register bell. It 
had to go—obliterated, effaced, no trace left—so that a 
sprawling octopus covering the country from Portland, 
Maine to Oregon can dispense in cut-rate bargain lots, 
bananas and toilet paper. 

They call this progress. But they don’t say where it’s going; 
also there are some of us who would like the chance to say 
whether or not we want the ride. 


Such Faulknerian taunts and protests were not anathema. In 
Mississippi a man can be an antiquarian, a beer drinker, a lover 
of dogs, a believer that Negroes who died in the service of their 
country should have their names on a monument, and still not 
be suspect. In Mississippi a man can urge high school students 
to speak for honesty and truth and compassion against injustice 
and lying and greed. A Mississippian can chide his fellow citi- 
zens, as Faulkner did, in his address at the annual meeting in 
1952 of the Delta Council, whose membership is made up mostly 
of cotton farmers, mocking the paternalistic federal handout 
system which was responsible for the new suits most of them wore: 


I decline to believe that the only true heirs of Boone and 
Franklin and George and Booker T. Washington and Lin- 
coln and Jefferson and Adams and John Henry and Paul 
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Bunyan and Johnny Appleseed and Lee and Crockett and 
Hale and Helen Keller, are the ones denying and protesting 
in the newspaper headlines over mink coats and oil tankers 
and federal indictments for corruption in public office. I be- 
lieve that the true heirs of the old tough durable fathers are 
still capable of responsibility and self-respect, if only they 
can remember them again. What we need is not fewer people, 
but more room between them, where those who would stand 
on their own feet, could, and those who won’t, might have to. 
Then the welfare, the relief, the compensation, instead of 
being nationally sponsored cash prizes for idleness and in- 
eptitude, could go where the old independent uncompromis- 
ing fathers themselves would have intended it and blessed it: 
to those who still cannot, until the day when even the last of 
them except the sick and the old, would also be among them 
who not only can, but will. 


All these things he could be and do, as legend, citizen, and 
prodder of conscience in certain acceptable directions. But then 
two years ago William Faulkner ventured beyond the ultimate 
Southern pale; and nothing, not even the initial Oxford reaction 
to Sanctuary, could match what has happened to him since. For 
he wrote a more-or-less connected series of letters to the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, and two magazine articles, and he gave a 
number of interviews, all in a relatively few months, and all 
related to the Supreme Court’s decision on public school inte- 
gration. 

Of the letters Faulkner wrote in support of integration in the 
schools, four must be quoted, at least in part. Here is the first (in 
the issue of March 20, 1955):? 


To The Commercial Appeal: 


We Mississippians already know that our present schools 
are not good enough. Our young men and women them- 
selves prove that to us every year by the fact that, when the 
best of them want the best of education which they are en- 
titled to and competent for, not only in the humanities but 
in the professions and crafts—law and medicine and engi- 
neering—too, they must go out of the state to get it. And 
quite often, too often, they don’t come back. 

1 The text has been corrected according to the version of the letter included in 


Faulkner’s article “On Fear: The South in Labor,” Harper’s Magazine, CCXII, No. 
1273 (June, 1956), [29]-34. 
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So our present schools are not even good enough for white 
people; our present state reservoir of education is not of high 
enough quality to assuage the thirst of even our white young 
men and women. In which case, how can it possibly assuage 
the thirst and need of the Negro, who obviously is thirstier, 
needs it worse, else the federal government would not have 
had to pass a law compelling Mississippi (among others of 
course) to make the best of our education available to him. 

That is, our present schools are not even good enough for 
white people. So what do we do? Make them good enough, 
improve them to the best possible? No. We beat the bushes, 
rake and scrape to raise additional taxes to establish another 
system at best only equal to that one which is already not 
good enough, which therefore won't be good enough for 
Negroes either; we will have two identical systems neither of 
which are good enough for anybody. The question is not how 
foolish can people get, because apparently there is no limit to 
that. The question is, how foolish in simple dollars and cents, 
let alone wasted men and women, can we afford to be? 


William Faulkner 
Oxford, Mississippi 


Here is the second (April 3, 1955): 


To The Commercial Appeal: 


I have just read the letters of Mr. Neill, Mr. Martin and 
Mr. Womack in your issue of March 27, in reply to my letter 
in your issue of March 20. 

To Mr. Martin, and Mr. Womack’s first question: What- 
ever the cost of our present state-wide school system is, we 
will have to raise that much again to establish another system 
equal to it. Let us take some of that new fund and make our 
present schools, from kindergarden up through the humanities 
and sciences and professions, not just the best in America but 
the best that schools can be; then the schools themselves will 
take care of the candidates, white and Negro both, who had 
no business in them in the first place. 

Though I agree that this only solves integration: not the 
impasse of the emotional conflict over it. But at least it ob- 
serves one of the oldest and soundest maxims: If you can’t 
beat ’em, join ‘em. 
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To Mr. Womack’s last question: I have no degrees nor 
diplomas from any school. I am an old veteran six-grader. 
Maybe that’s why I have too much respect for education that 
I seem unable to sit quiet and watch it held subordinate in 
importance to the color of the pupil’s skin. 


William Faulkner 
Oxford, Mississippi 


Here in part is the third (April 10, 1955): 


Instead of holding the educational standard down to the 
lowest common denominator of the class or grade group, let 
us raise it to that of the highest. 

Let us give every would-be pri! and student the -cuality 
and right to education in the tc ms in which our forefathers 
used the words equality and freedom and right: not equal 
right to charity, but equal right to do what he is capable of 
doing, freedom to attain the highest of standards—provided 
he is capable of it; or if he is not competent or will not work, 
let us learn early, before he has done much harm, that he is 
in the wrong occupation. 

If we are to have two school systems, let the second one be 
for pupils ineligible not because of color but because they 
either can’t or won't do the work of the first one. 


And here in great part is the fourth (April 17, 1955): 


We in the South are faced by two apparently irrecon- 
ciliable facts: one, that the National Government has decreed 
absolute equality in education among all races; the other, the 
people in the South who say that it shall never happen. 

These two facts must be reconciled. I believe there are 
many young people, too, in Mississippi who believe they can 
be, who love our state—not love white people specifically nor 
Negroes specifically, but our land; our climate and geogra- 
phy, the qualities in our people, white and Negro both, for 
honesty and tolerance and fair play, the splendors in our 
traditions and the glories in our past—enough to try to recon- 
cile them, even at the risk which the young writer from 
Dorsey took, despite the fact that he didn’t sign his name. 
And what a commentary that is on us; that in Mississippi 
communal adult opinion can reach such emotional pitch that 
our young sons and daughters dare not, from probably a very 
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justified physical fear, sign their name to an opinion adverse 
to it. 


And a year later, in June, 1956, he spoke out in Harper's 
Magazine: 


If we had given him [the Negro] this equality ninety or fifty 
or even ten years ago, there would have been no Supreme 
Court ruling abort segregation in 1954. 

But we didn’t. We dared not; it is our Southern white 
man’s shame that .n our present economy the Negro must 
not have economic equality; our double shame that we fear 
that giving him more social equality will jeopardize his pres- 
ent economic status; our triple shame that even then, to 
justify our stand, we must becloud the issue with the bugaboo 
of miscegenation. What a commentary that the one remain- 
ing place on earth where the white man can flee and have 
his uncorrupted blood protected and defended by law, is in 
Africa—Africa: the source and origin of the threat whose 
present presence in America will have driven the white man 
to flee it. 


Then in conclusion: 


We must be free not because we claim freedom, but because 
we practice it; our freedom must be buttressed by a ho- 
mogeny equally and unchallengeably free, no matter what 
color they are, so that all the other inimical forces every- 
where—systems political or religious or racial or national— 
will not just respect us because we practice freedom, they 
will fear us because we do. 


These ruminations were much too much for most Mississippians 
and for most other Southerners. Not even his warning in Life 
magazine—an admonition which turned against him the profes- 
sional liberals elsewhere—lessened the Southern shock and anger. 


“Stop now for a moment” [he wrote in Life, March 5, 1956]. 
“You have shown the Southerner what you can do and what 
you will do if necessary; give him a space in which to get his 
breath and assimilate that knowledge; to look about and see 
that (1) Nobody is going to force integration on him from the 
outside; (2) That he himself faces an obsolescence in his own 
land which only he can cure; a moral condition which not 
only must be cured but a physical condition which has got 
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to be cured if he, the white Southerner, is to have any peace, 
is not to be faced with another legal process or maneuver 
every year, year after year, for the rest of his life.” 


And so today William Faulkner is for the majority of his 
Mississippi contemporaries a renegade in his homeland. What is 
doubted most of all is his Southernness, and this is ironical because 
William Faulkner is as Southern and as Mississippian as was the 
late, odious Senator Theodore G. Bilbo. This is so because the 
South, the white South, is today and has long been at war with 
itself in a struggle as old as mankind. Faulkner is on the side of 
today’s minority, which is not necessarily the losing side. 

By every standard, Faulkner is Southern, as much so today as 
ever. The town in which he lives by choice is an epitome of 
Southernness. So is the faded majesty of the ante-bellum home in 
which he dwells there. He is Southern in his pride in the past, 
in his adoration of the courageous, violent, doomed predecessors 
who also made legendary the name of Faulkner. He is Southern 
in his clannishness; in his unposed love of the land; and in the 
ambivalent love and outrage with which he confronts the South. 
Only his Southernness can account for the otherwise inexplicable 
lapse into old prejudice and fear—whatever its immediate moti- 
vation—when he told a London Times correspondent that when 
the chips were down he might find himself gun in hand on 
the side of his fellow whites. It was the Southerner’s belief in 
decent local leadership that led him to try, briefly and with no 
success, to hold the then embryo white Citizens Council of his 
town in the keeping of the moderates. And he is Southern, so we 
Southerners like to think, in his willingness to face up to odds. 

But to the Mississippi and Southern majority, because he has 
aligned himself with the soul of the nation rather than with the 
meaner spirited in his own land, he is Weeping Willie Faulkner, 
nigger lover, purveyor of filthy books, a sixth grader who would 
give lessons in running our schools, a would-be destroyer of the 
Southern way of life. I suspect that he reacts in various ways to 
this newer and pitifully uncomplex characterization; angry that 
his intent and his identification should be challenged; amused at 
the wryly comic turn of events which has made a Mississippi 
writer, once shrugged off by his Mississippi peers as incompre- 
hensible, now understood all too well; and determined that the 
fight must go on. It is a fight we have been waging in the South 
a long time, and it is not as one-sided as some of our critics would 
have us believe. 
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And this regional struggle has a certain cosmic quality, not 
pessimistic. William Faulkner, in Stockholm, might have been 
talking to his neighbors and fellow Mississippians, when he ended 
thus one of the grandest messages of man to man: 


I believe that man will not merely endure: he will prevail. 
He is immortal, not because he alone among creatures has 
an inexhaustible voice, but because he has a soul, a spirit 
capable of compassion and sacrifice and endurance. The 
poet’s, the writer’s, duty is to write about these things. It is 
his privilege to help man endure by lifting his heart, by 
reminding him of the courage and honor and hope and pride 
and compassion and pity and sacrifice which have been the 
glory of his past. The poet’s voice need not merely be the 
record of man, it can be one of the props, the pillars to help 
him endure and prevail. 





On Translating Faulkner 


BY MAURICE EDGAR COINDREAU 


the countless people who have on many occasions asked me 

I how it is possible to translate Faulkner, I inevitably give the 
same answer: the problems which Faulkner presents are no differ- 
ent from those presented by all great novelists; and I add—a 
remark which sometimes occasions surprise—that if he is difficult 
to translate, he is, on the other hand, one of the authors whose 
works bear up best under translation. By that I mean that they 
lose a minimum of their original quality and that they lend 
themselves best to what a scrupulous translator always tries to 
obtain in his work. 

The faithful reproduction of a text, which is naturally indis- 
pensable in a good translation, is not however the point on which 
the translator must concentrate his greatest efforts. What is most 
important to obtain is a translation which will give to the foreign 
reader the same impression that the original text gives to the 
reader in whose language it was written. An error in the interpre- 
tation of a question of detail, a mistake in a technical word, and 
even the voluntary substitution of one word for another (a pro- 
cedure which is often necessary when it is a matter of names of 
birds, fish, or flowers) are only venial sins. On the other hand, to 
modify the general style of an author or, what is even worse, to 
substitute for it one’s own style is the cardinal sin of inexperi- 
enced translators. 

The advantage which a translator has in letting himself be 
penetrated by the general style of the author is that it not only 
permits him to reproduce better the work which he is translating 
but it also develops considerably his literary sense and permits 
him to make surer judgments in ticklish cases. I had proof of this 
when I spent a few days in June of 1937 with William Faulkner, 
who was living that year in Beverly Hills, California. A few 
friends had gathered one evening and, after dinner, Faulkner 
asked us if we would be willing to listen to a story written by a 
young author he knew, a story of which he (Faulkner) was the 
hero. According to him, this story was vastly amusing. It was 
entitled “Afternoon of a Cow” and the author signed himself 
Ernest V. Trueblood. When the reading was finished, and as no 
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one had laughed, Faulkner asked us for our individual opinions. 
Since I had at that time already translated As J Lay Dying, Light 
in August, and The Sound and the Fury, I scarcely doubted the 
identity of the author and, reserving my judgment, I expressed 
the desire to read the story alone at my leisure. Faulkner admitted 
then that he himself had written it and since no one found 
“Afternoon of a Cow” very funny he would not encourage the 
literary career of Ernest V. Trueblood. The evening of my de- 
parture, at the moment at which 1 was about to close my suitcase, 
Faulkner, after having given me a copy of Absalom, Absalom!, 
said as he handed me a few typewritten pages in a blue folder: 
“Here, take this too, since you said you would like to read it.” 
It was the short story of Ernest V. Trueblood, which bore the 
autograph signature of William Faulkner and the date June 26, 
1937." 

Identifications of that kind should be equally easy for the 
reader of a good translation. A translator who would not make it 
possible for his readers to recognize immediately the style of 
Hemingway, let us say, or that of Thomas Wolfe, would be an 
execrable translator even if one could find no error in his text. 
When, in 1936, I undertook the translation of The Sound and the 
Fury, Faulkner was not unaware of the risk involved for his 
favorite novel. “I want to see this translation, indeed,” he wrote 
to me on February 26, 1937, “because I feel that it will probably 
be a damned poor book, but it may be a damned good one (in 
French, I mean, of course) but in either case, particularly in the 
latter, it will be Coindreau and not Faulkner, just as the Rubaiyat 
which English speaking people know is a little more Fitzgerald 
than Khayyam. Have you any such feeling about it?” This feeling 
is known to every translator, above all at the beginning of his 
career, until he arrives at the point at which, like the chameleon, 
he adopts without being aware of it the color of the book he is 
translating. 

The only means of avoiding the substitution of one’s own style 
for that of the author is to respect scrupulously all of his stylistic 
habits. For example, the translator should not chop the author’s 
longer sentences into small segments, nor inversely string together 
his shorter sentences to make long ones. The choice of vocabulary 

1] published a French translation of this story in 1943 in the magazine Fontaine, 
Nos. 27-28, pp. [66]-81. The original version later appeared in Furioso, Il, No. 4 


(Summer, 1947), 5-17. In 1940 the same theme, considerably modified, appeared in 
The Hamlet, in the section entitled “The Long Summer.” 
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is of prime importance. To a style in which archaisms or poetic 
images are abundant should correspond a style of the same color 
in the language of the translator. Should the original author be 
obscure or difficult to follow, or should he impose upon his readers 
a constant effort, the translation must exact from its public the 
same labor, and force its readers to surmount the same obstacles, 
thus refraining from rendering simple a text which is not so in 
the original language. 

This last point is one on which the translation of Faulkner 
presents the greatest difficulties for a French translator. It is more 
difficult to be obscure in French than in English. This phe- 
nomenon is due largely to the virtually complete absence in 
French of neuter pronouns and to grammatical rules which re- 
quire that adjectives and participles agree in gender and number. 
I do not know what William Faulkner thinks of my translation of 
The Sound and the Fury, or if he finds in it more of Coindreau 
than of Faulkner, but I know that in spite of my constant efforts 
to preserve the obscurities of the text, the story in French is 
clearer than in English, a fact which causes me some regret. On 
the other hand, the long narrative sections of Requiem for a Nun 
can be reproduced in French without sacrificing their rhythm and 
movement, in spite of the syntax, with its complexity of structure, 
its cascades of subordinate clauses, its single and double paren- 
theses, etc. 

Ambiguity is one aspect of Faulknerian obscurity. The English 
language lends itself readily to multiple interpretations, an excep- 
tional case in French. This was the problem faced by the trans- 
lator of The Unvanquished. Is “unvanquished” in the masculine 
or the feminine, in the singular or the plural? The translator 
chose the masculine singular. In my opinion, this is an error. Had 
I translated this novel I would have called it Les Invaincues, thus 
employing the feminine plural, and wouid have justified my 
choice by pointing to the many cases in which Faulkner uses this 
word in connection with those Southern ladies who have yet to 
accept defeat, and who ostentatiously leave the motion picture 
theaters when Gone with the Wind is presented. But the mascu- 
line plural would be equally acceptable. And must I bring up 
the old question of Light in August? The novel appeared in 
October, 1932. One could see on the jacket and on the title-page 
great streaks of light, and everyone interpreted light as a noun. 
On March 12 of the following year there appeared in the column 
“Turns With a Bookworm,” by Mrs. Isabel M. Paterson, in the 
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Sunday book section of the New York Herald Tribune the fol- 
lowing lines: ““That reminds us, rumor says that Ben Wasson was 
particularly pleased with the title of Blair Niles’s new novel, 
‘Light Again,’ because he also thought Faulkner’s ‘Light in Au- 
gust’ was a wonderful title. . . . Maybe it is, but evidently Ben 
does not understand what Mr. Faulkner’s title signifies. . . . In 
fact, nobody seems to have even wondered what it means; so we 
will divulge the fact that it has no reference to illumination. . . . 
The ‘light’ means the opposite of heavy; and Ben may get a 
glimmer of the idea by searching through English history till he 
learns what Queen Elizabeth said when she heard that Mary Queen 
of Scots had produced an heir to the throne of Scotland.” 

This is to my knowledge the first mention of a possible ambi- 
guity. I took it merely as a witticism typical of the style of Isabel 
Paterson and when, the following year, I undertook the transla- 
tion of Light in August I called it Lumiére d’Aout. Out of simple 
curiosity when I went to visit Faulkner in 1937, I called the 
matter to his attention. He seemed amused at the idea of this 
possible double interpretation, but he assured me that he meant 
nothing but the light of the month of August. However, the in- 
terpretation of “light” as an adjective has not yet been abandoned. 
In 1946 Malcolm Cowley put forth an idea which seems to agree 
with that of Mrs. Paterson, but which gives to “Light in August” 
a much less aristocratic origin: “In the Mississippi backwoods,” he 
wrote, “it is sometimes said of a pregnant woman, but more often 
of a mare or a cow, that she will be light in August or Septem- 
ber.”? Until William Faulkner expresses in black and white the 
way he wishes his title to be taken, the two interpretations remain 
defensible. It is quite possible that they existed simultaneously 
in the author’s subconscious, in which case both sides would be 
correct. 

Such are some of the problems which the prose of William 
Faulkner poses for his translators. There are others. I have often 
been asked, “How can you translate dialect?” This is, in my opin- 
ion, a detail of slight importance. If the country people in Faulk- 
ner’s work speak a Mississippi dialect, they speak above all as 
country people do, and nothing else matters. The same reasoning 
may be applied to Negroes. If Dilsey, the admirable ‘““mammy” of 
the Compson family in The Sound and the Fury, retains our 
attention, it is not because of the color of her skin. What makes 


2 The Portable Faulkner, New York, 1946, p. 652. 
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her a great figure of fiction is the nobility of her character, her 
qualities of devotion, abnegation, and endurance, all of them 
qualities which can be rendered in any language without detract- 
ing in the least from Dilsey’s greatness. All men of my generation 
in France have known in the homes of their parents and their 
grandparents white counterparts of Dilsey. We know how they 
spoke and this is the only thing that concerns us. My satisfaction 
was great when, upon reading the interviews at Nagano when 
Faulkner was in Japan, I came upon the following statement in 
answer to the question: “What part of the dialect did you use in 
your work?” “I doubt if I ever used any dialect, except possibly 
the one that I speak myself. That is, the dialect is a good deal like 
something I said about style. The moment, the character, the 
rhythm of the speech, compels its own dialect. One moment the 
character can speak as a countryman, then when the need comes 
he will speak as a poet, but stil! in the phraseology of his back- 
ground. I think to set out to write in dialect is as wasteful as to 
set out to write in style.”* Any translator who knows how to write 
will find no difficulty in reproducing these “moments, characters, 
rhythms of speech,” and if he knows his mother tongue well, he 
will know how to make a peasant or a poet speak convincingly. 
If he were to forget the principles so intelligently set forth by 
William Faulkner, he would run the risk of making a colored 
woman from Mississippi talk like a Negress from Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, or Haiti—an error similar to the one which Ernest 
Hemingway committed in For Whom the Bell Tolls, in which he 
used thou for the Spanish tu, and thus transformed a group of 
gypsies into a meeting of Quakers. 

William Faulkner is a difficult author, and consequently one 
who gives to those who translate him the greatest of satisfactions, 
because a victory can be profoundly gratifying only if the adver- 
sary presents a real challenge. With the passing of the years and 
the evolution of Faulkner’s art, the obscurity of his thought di- 
minishes, but the complexity of his syntax increases. The syntax 
of The Sound and the Fury, for instance, would seem easy to the 
translator of the three stories which form the settings of the three 
acts of Requiem for a Nun. Such a translator would rarely have 
to wonder, “What does Faulkner mean here?” but he would con- 
stantly be lost in the entanglements of phrases which break off 
only to begin again two or three pages farther on, a phenomenon 


8 Faulkner at Nagano, Tokyo [1956], p. 73. 
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contrary to what has come to be considered good French prose. 
For that very reason, I know of no better professor of composition 
and style for Frenchmen, whose training has usually been directed 
along lines of extreme rigidity. Any translation will seem to be 
easy to the translator who has been formed under the tutelage of 
a novelist of this quality. The swimmer used to struggling against 
stormy seas, to being swept by treacherous currents among reefs 
likely to frighten even the bravest, need, on the day on which he 
has a calm lake to cross, only let himself be carried along in the 
certainty that he will reach the shore. 
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The Pairing of The Sound and the Fury 
and As I Lay Dying* 
BY CARVEL COLLINS 


OsT comparisons of one novel with another are unpro- 
ductive if not actually illegitimate, but a comparison of 
William Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury and As I Lay Dying 
increases the reader’s insight into what is going on in both books. 
For they are extremely closely related, the second obviously a 
direct outgrowth of the first. 
William Faulkner spent several years writing and rewriting 
The Sound and the Fury, which he published in October, 1929. 
Only a year later he published As I Lay Dying, which he is re- 
ported to have written during a few weeks, much of it beside an 
electric dynamo in the intervals of passing coal at the University 
of Mississippi power station. For most of the quarter-century 
since their first appearance both novels have been commonly con- 
sidered fictional sociology. Readers have called The Sound and 
the Fury a study of the causes of the decline of the Southern upper 
classes, and have reported that it presents the rise of the “red- 
necks” and the increase of commercialism as the chief causes. As J 
Lay Dying has also seemed to readers, with too few exceptions, 
to be a social study of the South, this time of its agricultural poor. 
It frequently has been read as a glorification of the Bundren 
family’s reliability and stoic virtues: Addie Bundren asks to be 
buried in Jefferson, and flood or no the Bundrens loyally take her 
there! But if one sloughs off those half or one-eighth truths and 
really looks at these novels one finds that though The Sound and 
the Fury does show upper-class Southerners in dissolution, it does 
not suggest that their trouble grows out of the particular regional 
setting, nor does it actually present the causes of the dissolution 
as primarily economic or sociological. One also finds that As J 
Lay Dying, when examined afresh without the hindrance of the 
faulty clichés, emerges as such a remarkably different novel from 
what the clichés have said it is that it is no wonder Mr. Faulkner 
remarked in his 1956 Accent interview with Cynthia Grenier: 


* This article is a condensation of parts of two chapters in Mr. Collins’ forth- 
coming Faulkner and the Inner Voice.—Ep. 
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. it does sort of amuse me when I hear ’em talking about the 
sociological picture that I present in something like As I Lay 
Dying, for instance.” 

The similarities between The Sound and the Fury and As I Lay 
Dying are extensive, ranging from large patterns and structures, 
of which this article will describe a few samples, through the 
remarkable similarities in the organization and membership of 
the Compson and Bundren families, down to even such matters 
as the adaptations which the two novels made when they drew on 
William Faulkner’s earlier novels and on his earliest published 
fiction, such as the sketches in the New Orleans Picayune, of which 
“The Kingdom of God” contained the germ of Benjy for The 
Sound and the Fury, and “The Liar” and “Yo Ho and Two Bot- 
tles of Rum,” two of the three Picayune sketches not yet repub- 
lished, contained elements skillfully redone for As I Lay Dying. 

The Sound and the Fury and As I Lay Dying, instead of describ- 
ing peculiar Southern institutions, have as their main subject the 
general effect of lack of love in a family, and both give chief 
emphasis to the specific problem of the family love relationships 
of a son. 

Both novels creatively adapt techniques from Ulysses, of which 
William Faulkner said in his 1956 interview with Jean Stein, 
“You should approach Joyce’s Ulysses as the illiterate Baptist 
preacher approaches the Old Testament: with faith.” The Sound 
and the Fury and As I Lay Dying, alone of William Faulkner's 
novels, use the Joycean interior monologue extensively, The 
Sound and the Fury for three of its four sections and As I Lay 
Dying for all of its fifty-nine. Both novels draw on Joyce for addi- 
tional techniques and for motifs of several kinds, and I should like 
here to glance at their creative adaptation of one of Joyce’s major 
lessons: it is possible to give a novel point and structure and 
effective elaboration by making its realistic surface story parallel 
with one or more external but significantly related patterns. 

Most readers of The Sound and the Fury have been aware ever 
since its publication in 1929 that three of its four sections are 
set on Easter Sunday and the two days preceding it, and that the 
dates of these three days appear as the section headings. Sumner 
C. Powell first pointed out, in a Harvard graduate seminar I 
offered on Faulkner in 1948, that Benjamin Compson, like Christ, 
was thirty-three at the Easter season. In 1953 Robert M. Adams, 
writing in The Virginia Quarterly Review and remarking that 
The Sound and the Fury is set at Easter, saw Benjamin not as 
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Christ but as Adam, and asked, “If we see at once various qualities 
in Benjy which suggest the primitive man (including, in the per- 
son of his sister Caddy, an Eve), whom shall we suppose Faulkner 
to have cast in the réle of Christ?”” He replied to this question by 
saying, ‘“The redeemer and surrogate is partly embodied, I think, 
in the colored boy (Versh or T. P. or Luster) whose life is devoted 
to keeping Benjy out of mischief, and is seen more generally in 
the colored race as a whole... .” 

These two critics pointed in the right direction because they 
opposed the widely held idea that The Sound and the Fury is 
primarily a novel about the South which in trying to be a regional 
document goes about it in an unnecessarily confused way. But 
examination of the novel convinced me that by another set of 
parallels—a psychological one to be described later in this ar- 
ticle—the three Compson sons, Benjamin, Quentin, and Jason, 
amalgamate at a symbolic level into one son. Thinking, then, that 
where there is such a combination of sons in a novel which stresses 
Easter it is reasonable to search for a really extensive parallel 
with Christ, I looked further and found that such a parallel is 
there in force. 

The date of Quentin Compson’s monologue turns out to fall 
on a Thursday so that even though it is in 1910 rather than the 
1928 of the other three carefully dated sections, it makes Quentin’s 
section form with them a sequence of Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday. And Quentin’s monologue, bearing this Thursday 
date, contains the elements of Christ’s experience on Holy Thurs- 
day. The parallel with the Bible and liturgy is rich in detail, and 
here I should like to list a few of the points of similarity: Quentin 
has a Last Supper not only when he joins Shreve and Gerald and 
their companions in the picnic with its wine (and blood) but 
when he “breaks bread” with the little Italian girl in a parallel 
with the establishment of the Eucharist and its later ritual, even 
including Holy Thursday's presanctification of the Host. Quen- 
tin’s tortured conversation with his father is an important part of 
his memories during this monologue which takes place on the 
same day of the week as Christ’s anguished calling upon His 
Father. Quentin is captured by a mob as Christ was. And, like 
Christ, he is taken before a magistrate. 

Jason’s section, bearing the date of Good Friday, 1928, shows 
this Compson son going through events symbolically parallel 
with those Christ was involved in on the Friday of His Passion. 
Good Friday is a day on which Christ’s mother was closely associ- 
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ated with his suffering: Mrs. Compson—not the father as in 
Quentin’s section—appears at length in this monologue, which 
also has its Magdalen in Jason’s Memphis friend. Jason’s name 
seems significant, for though it has been said to relate him to the 
seeker of the Golden Fleece it was also used for “Jesus” by 
Hellenized Jews. Christ went upon the Cross at noon of this day 
and died there at three o’clock: Jason, being commercially cruci- 
fied, enters cotton speculation at noon and is sold out of the 
market by his Jewish brokers at three. Christ’s soul went to har- 
row Hell: when Jason tells his niece to go to Hell she replies 
that she will, and after his commercial crucifixion is over at three 
he leaves town chasing her and her circus companion whose red 
necktie Jason says he will make Hell’s latchstring. (This parallel 
with the Crucifixion was not new to William Faulkner’s fiction 
when it appeared in The Sound and the Fury: Mosquitoes and 
Sartoris had made use of a careful parallel with Christ, and in one 
section of the parallel in Sartoris Bayard begins drinking with 
MacCallum in the restaurant at noon, leaves at exactly three 
o’clock—after an altercation with a soldier—wears a bandage 
encircling his head, and after further parallels with Jesus ends 
the chapter not only feeling his situation to be Hell but specifically 
calling it so. In the later Pylon (1935), another of the novels 
whose parallels with Christ have apparently not been pointed out, 
the events specifically placed at noon and three o’clock on the 
Friday of the air races also fit this part of the Crucifixion pattern 
and, like part of The Hamlet (1940), become further evidence 
that William Faulkner again and again has shaped his fiction with 
Christian mythology. 

The monologue of Benjamin Compson, the idiot, bears the 
date of Holy Saturday, 1928. Robert M. Adams correctly says that 
tradition holds that Christ spent Holy Saturday in Hell redeem- 
ing such pre-Christian worthies as Adam, and that in this mono- 
logue we are sunk in the mind of the idiot Benjy. But his opinion 
that Benjy is Adam and that the young attendant of Benjy is 
Christ seems to be in error. Instead, Benjy, like his brothers in 
the other two monologues, is going through the events Christ 
went through on a particular day of His Passion. Benjy’s birthday 
candles are reminiscent of the paschal candle which is a large 
feature of church ritual on Holy Saturday. Fire fascinates Benjy 
on this day of ritualistic lighting of the new fire. On this tradi- 
tional day of christening there is considerable ado about the 
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naming of Benjy. And Benjy’s tormenting young attendant is 
certainly an agent of Hell. 

In the novel’s fourth section, bearing the date of Easter Sunday, 
1928, the events involving the Compson family are parallel with 
those involving Christ on Easter. As one example: Miss Quentin’s 
empty room and abandoned lingerie have pointed relationship 
with Christ’s empty tomb and discarded grave clothes. 

There was a time when people presented with this opinion that 
the structure of The Sound and the Fury is in close and sustained 
parallel with the Passion would reply that, though Mr. Faulkner 
might once have made considerable use of such a parallel in 
creating the character and circumstances of Joe Christmas in 
Light in August, it was inconceivable that he would carry a paral- 
lel of this sort to such lengths as I believed he had in The Sound 
and the Fury. But that was before the appearance in 1954 of A 
Fable, with its close, sustained, and obvious parallel between the 
French pacifist soldier and the Prince of Peace. 

Examination of these motifs in The Sound and the Fury and 
the array of details which cannot be presented here makes clear 
that the Compson sons are in parallel with Christ but, signifi- 
cantly, by inversion. For example, Christ pleaded to be released 
from the next day’s torture if such release would not interfere 
with His Father’s plans, but Quentin pleads with his father for 
punishment—which is refused him. When Benjamin is submerged 
like Christ on Holy Saturday, he does not, like Christ, dominate 
Hell; on the contrary, he is a victim of it. And whereas Holy 
Saturday is a time of christening, of name giving, an important 
fact about Benjy which is presented in his monologue on Holy 
Saturday is that his name has been taken away. In short, God’s 
Son passed through the events of the Passion and rose as a re- 
deemer; the Compson sons pass through parallel events but go 
down in failure. And they do so because love, which Christ 
preached as an eleventh commandment, is lacking or frustrated 
or distorted in their family. The major theme of the novel is not 
the sociology of a section of the South but the psychology of cer- 
tain aspects of human life wherever found. 

This interpretation of The Sound and the Fury is bolstered by 
another structural system in the novel. One problem of part of 
the novel’s Christian parallel is that all three Compson sons 
appear in parallel with Jesus, when a single figure running through 
the whole parallel would have made for a more easily appre- 
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hended unity. But it seems to me that the three Compsons merge 
at a symbolic level into what is, in a sense, a single figure: Benja- 
min lives and operates at the level of the primitive and inarticu- 
late id as Freud described it; Quentin at that of the ego, which 
Freud presented as a battleground between the urges of the id 
and the restraints of the super-ego; and Jason at that of the re- 
pressive super-ego. Thus, though the wonderfully unbroken 
surface story of the novel shows these three Southern men to be 
separate brothers believably and concretely involved in realistic 
events, a hidden and abstract level merges them for certain pur- 
poses into one personality. For example, Benjamin (who, like 
the id as Freud described it, has no sense whatever of time or 
sequence) goes to sleep at the end of his monologue; on the next 
page, in the first sentence of the next son’s monologue, Quentin 
wakes saying (in keeping with Freud’s description of the ego as 
the first part of the personality to become aware of time), ““Then 
I was in time again.”* Whether Mr. Faulkner did or did not 
consciously put this second system into the novel, it is impossible 
to say. But one would like to think so, for to merge the three sons 
into one in this way helps not only to pull together the parallel 
with Christ but to elucidate further the theme of the effects of 
lack of love. 

Proceeding on the hypothesis that As IJ Lay Dying is closely 
paired with The Sound and the Fury, I looked in this second 
novel for the theme of failure of love in a family—and not only 
found such a theme but found that here also it is central. If we 
disregard those critical discussions of As I Lay Dying which see 
it as a precursor of Tobacco Road or as a Germinal of the Ameri- 
can South, and instead look in it for symbolic parallels to ex- 
ternal structures like those in The Sound and the Fury, we 
certainly do find them: The Sound and the Fury drew on one 
religion; As I Lay Dying drew on another. 

Though there is a sustained and essential Christian structure 
in As I Lay Dying, the only large parallel in the novel which I 
shall discuss here is a parallel with Greek mythology. If two great 
influences on American literature in the 1920’s—Joyce and 
Freud—had their impact on The Sound and the Fury, a third— 
James Frazer with his Golden Bough—added its force to As I Lay 
Dying. For this novel presents Addie, Dewey Dell, and Cora in 

1 Mr. Collins has presented a full-length discussion of this psychological merging 


of the three Compsons in his “The Interior Monologues of The Sound and the 
Fury,” in English Institute Essays, 1952, New York, 1954, pp. [29]-56—Eb. 
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detailed and significant parallel with the Greeks’ three-in-one 
goddess Demeter-Persephone-Kore. 

Here again As I Lay Dying and The Sound and the Fury are 
paired, for Christ as a god of love had His Greek counterpart in 
the all-loving Demeter who, like such related mother goddesses 
as the Egyptian Isis, the Phrygian Cybele, and the Syrian Astarte, 
represented the essence of protective love. 

Upon examination, Anse Bundren, who took Addie from the 
Jefferson side of the river to live with him on his side, emerges 
as a king of Hell (a Devil Anse though not a Hatfield), as do 
Dewey Dell’s lover and Cora’s husband. The Bundrens’ sulphu- 
rous place has aspects of the underworld, while Jefferson—to - 
which Addie wants to return—has those of the region above it. 
As one detail: when the family is at the flooded bridge, trying 
to take Addie’s body from their side of the swollen river to the 
Jefferson side, Vernon Tull observes that the Jefferson end of the 
bridge comes “up outen the water like it wasn’t the same bridge 
a-tall and that them that would walk up outen the water on that 
side must come from the bottom of the earth.” 

The remaining characters in the book are in close parallel with 
other figures of myth. Dr. Peabody, for example, is explicitly 
associated with many of the functions of that other caduceus- 
bearer, Hermes, god of roads (a notable subject in some of the 
monologues) as well as messenger and conveyor between the 
upper and lower worlds. Jewel, to mention only one more, has 
many characteristics of Dionysus, a parallel further bolstered by 
the fact that in some versions of Greek myth, as Frazer points out, 
Dionysus was the son of Zeus and Demeter-Persephone, just as 
Jewel is the son of Addie and the man of God, Whitfield, from 
the other side of the river. (In considering the numerous paral- 
lels between Jewel and Dionysus—among them Jewel’s coloring 
and his hairy-legged, naked associates in the frenzy at the burning 
barn—it is entertaining to speculate on such fringe matters as 
this: when Jewel, worn out from overworking to acquire the 
horse, slips forward asleep into the dairy pail, are we meant to 
remember that the Greek worship of Dionysus included the 
mysterious statement, “I a kid fell into the milk’’?) 

Demeter was sometimes represented with a horse’s head, around 
the neck of which were snakes. Vardaman repeatedly says that 
Jewel’s mother “is a horse”; and when Jewel, who has the closest 
association with Addie, swirls up past the neck of his wild and 
almost winged horse, he is described as snake-like. 

Various features of Demeter-Persephone-Kore do much to ex- 
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plain the significance of many of the difficult elements in As I Lay 
Dying. Among them are Vardaman’s statement, “My mother is a 
fish,” and his assumption that she is skillfully swimming in the 
flooded river (the fish is not only a Christian symbol here, for 
the Greeks associated Demeter with the dolphin); the dead pig 
which floats past the Bundrens at the river crossing (pigs, espe- 
cially dead and decayed ones, were involved in Demeter worship, 
and this floating one is juxtaposed effectively with the log which 
rose up “like Christ” to dump Addie’s body into the stream); the 
duration of the Bundrens’ burial progress (the Thesmophoria 
too lasted nine days); the cows who low at symbolically effective 
times (the Greeks equated Demeter with Isis, whose symbol was 
the cow); and scores of other elements such as Dewey Dell’s fan, 
Darl’s imprisonment, Addie as avenger, and the new “duck- 
shaped” Mrs. Bundren who appears at the end of the novel. 

An especially important point is that the Demeter-Persephone- 
Kore figures in this novel are inverted—just as the Compson 
brothers of The Sound and the Fury are inverted as Christ. To 
give a few examples: While Demeter was buxom and comforting 
in her mother avatar, Addie is thin and grim. While Demeter was 
all-loving to children, making no distinctions among them, Addie 
completely rejects her second son, Darl, which is the major fact 
of the novel. Addie, who has usually been considered admirable 
by critics during the past quarter of a century, is actually—in care- 
ful contrast to Demeter, who was the sponsor of marriage and 
the family—a failure as a wife and mother, especially in her rela- 
tions with Darl, whose nineteen interior monologues, more nu- 
merous than those by any other character, are devoted to continual 
contemplation of his mother’s emotional abandonment, which is 
additionally emphasized by the repeated reminders of Demeter, 
the loving mother of myth. 

Dewey Dell appears in inverse comparison with Persephone. 
While picking flowers in the fair field of Enna, Persephone strayed 
from her companions and was taken by the king of the under- 
world. Dewey Dell, while picking cotton, moves on into the “‘secret 
shade” of the woods and gives herself to Lafe. (An example of 
how the majority of the parallels in this novel fit naturally into 
the surface story appears in this connection when the righteous 
pharmacist at the first drugstore tells Dewey Dell he will not help 
her destroy Lafe’s unborn child: ““The Lord gave you what you 
have, even if He did use the devil to do it. . . .”) Persephone, the 
daughter goddess of the three-in-one, as Frazer quotes from 
Varro in The Golden Bough, “signifies the fecundity of the 
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seeds”: Dewey Dell says at one point, “I feel like a wet seed wild 
in the hot blind earth,” but she is trying to have the unborn child 
destroyed—which is her rejection of the fertility of Demeter- 
Persephone-Kore as well as her selfish reason for being determined 
to get to Jefferson with Addie’s body. 

Though Dewey Dell’s situation goes on in relation to the myth 
in careful detail, I can give only one more example here: at the 
performance of the Eleusinian mysteries where the worship of 
Demeter-Persephone-Kore reached its height, a priestess of the 
three-in-one goddess is thought to have gone down into a pit and 
performed ritualistic copulation with the hierophant to insure 
fertility of crops and animals and human beings. Dewey Dell, 
either in symbolically meaningful inversion of this ritual or in 
one more of the novel’s several repetitions of a parallel with the 
rape of Persephone, goes behind the sacrosanct prescription case 
down into the cellar of the second drugstore, and copulates with 
the false doctor to bring on not fertility but an abortion—while 
above in the empty village square a cow, important symbol of the 
mother goddesses, wanders mournfully lowing in the night. 

To touch here on another important aspect of The Sound and 
the Fury and As I Lay Dying as a pair, there is the matter of their 
titles. “Sound and fury” comes, of course, from Macbeth. And 
the novel uses not only this phrase but others which accom- 
pany it in Macbeth’s speech: the first outline of the Compsons’ 
tale is “told by an idiot”; Quentin again and again brings up the 
“walking shadow” cast by the sun, the only timepiece he can 
neither silence nor avoid; Jason’s monologue is one long account 
of how he “struts and frets”; in the final paragraphs Benjy’s bel- 
lowing (‘‘tongueless, just sound”) confronts Jason’s blindest fury; 
and to these remnants of a family without love, life signifies very 
little. 

For a long time I have felt sure not only that the title of As J 
Lay Dying, the other half of this pair we are considering, is also 
a literary quotation but that to know its source would lead toward 
understanding of the novel. Intermittent search by me over a 
number of years and systematic search during several months by 
my assistant, Robert H. Knox, whose dedication and perception 
had been indispensable in the identification and exploration of 
the mythological material in As I Lay Dying, resulted only in a 
general education and two moments of false hope: Sydney King 
Russell’s “Aftermath” (wrong date) and “Barbara Allan” (not 
nearly close enough). 
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But it is now apparent that the phrase occurs in three or four 
of the less famous among the scores of English translations of 
Homer’s Odyssey. The context there in which these words appear 
gives real support to the idea that As I Lay Dying makes use of 
parallels with Demeter-Persephone-Kore and with the underworld, 
and that its subject, like that of The Sound and the Fury, is the 
failure of love in a family, especially the “treachery” which Darl 
feels his mother has shown and which in the end destroys him. 

The Eleventh Book of The Odyssey recounts Odysseus’ visit to 
the underworld, where he sees Persephone ruling the dead. He 
speaks to various shades, who can communicate only after they 
have drunk of the smoking blood which Odysseus pours in offer- 
ing upon the ground—presumably an element picked up by the 
novel (as are other aspects of this book of the epic) when Addie 
Bundren speaks of “‘the terrible blood, the red bitter flood boiling 
through the land.” Important among the shades who talk with 
Odysseus is Agamemnon, for whom the failure of family love had 
culminated in his being murdered by his wife. In the 1925 Oxford 
University Press translation by Sir William Marris, Agamemnon, 
urging Odysseus to beware the treachery of women, says this 
about Clytemnestra: 

... I, as I lay dying 
Upon the sword, raised up my hands to smite her; 
And shamelessly she turned away, and scorned 
To draw my eyelids down or close my mouth, 
Though I was on the road to Hades’ house. 


Darl Bundren, with open eyes staring and open mouth foaming, 
comes to his end in As IJ Lay Dying locked in the hell of the 
Jackson madhouse thinking of his faithless mother. 

Some of the artistic and literary people whom William Faulk- 
ner knew at New Orleans in the mid-twenties have pointed out 
to me the extent to which they discussed Freud, Joyce, and Frazer. 
It should not strike us as surprising that in beginning during 
those years the preliminary work on The Sound and the Fury, 
out of which As I Lay Dying later grew so quickly, William 
Faulkner should have incorporated in both novels large elements 
from these three forces. But what is surprising—and genius is al- 
ways so—is that any writer could incorporate them so successfully, 
using them when they served him and going well beyond them 
when he wished—as he did in this pair of novels, the first of 
which is surely one of the very best published so far in this century. 
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An Examination of the 


Poetry of William Faulkner 


BY GEORGE P. GARRETT, JR. '52 


N addition to the extensive body of his prose fiction William 

Faulkner is the author of two volumes of verse, The Marble 
Faun (1924) and A Green Bough (1933), and twenty-five other 
poems which appeared in print from 1919 to 1933.’ Faulkner's 
verse has been largely ignored by the critics even though he began 
by writing poems and thought well enough of his efforts to pub- 
lish A Green Bough when he had already produced seven novels 
and almost thirty short stories. This is significant, for we know 
how rigorously he honored the inner gift which had created The 
Sound and the Fury and As I Lay Dying: he was willing, during 
a time of hardship, to pay for the privilege of rewriting Sanctuary 
in order to do justice to those books.? A Green Bough appeared 
later and one can assume that he felt no need to be ashamed of 
that work. Other than reviews the only notice which Faulkner’s 
poetry has received is Harry Runyan’s “Faulkner's Poetry,” 
Faulkner Studies, III, Nos. 2-3 (Summer-Autumn, 1954), 23-29. 
Mr. Runyan’s article is chiefly useful in demonstrating the kind 
of judgment which has permitted critics to shy away from Faulk- 
ner’s verse. He stresses the derivative nature of the poetry and 
concludes that the effect of the poems is “one of immature 
romanticism.’”* 

It would be difficult to argue that Faulkner’s reputation as 
poet would be great if he were known as a writer of verse alone.* 

1 Of the thirty-one poems published during this period by Faulkner, six were to 
appear in A Green Bough. I include the unsigned poem “Nocturne,” Ole Miss, XXV 
(1921), 214-215. 

2 Introduction to the Modern Library edition of Sanctuary, 1932. 

8 Mr. Runyan also prints a check list of Faulkner’s poetry which adds nothing to 
the list compiled by Robert W. Daniel, A Catalogue of the Writings of William 
Faulkner, New Haven, Yale University Library, 1942. 

#Still, this has been done. Eda Lou Walton, reviewing A Green Bough for New 
York Herald Tribune Books, Apr. 30, 1933, p. 2, wrote: “If William Faulkner had 
not been interested in becoming an important novelist and short story writer, it 
seems most probable that he would hold rank as one of the better of the minor 
poets of this period.” Similarly, The Marble Faun received a perceptive review which 
saw the poems of that book as promising real achievement: John McClure, 
“Literature and Less,” the New Orleans Times-Picayune, Sunday magazine section, 
Jan. 25, 1925, p. 6. 
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However, this is a hypothetical situation, and the fact that he is a 
great novelist gives his verse importance. It is objected that the 
poems of William Faulkner are youthful exercises. In answer one 
may reply that the poems of the young are asked only to reflect 
the vision of the young; they cannot be wholly “mature” and 
they are apt to be imitative. If, however, they are true to youth’s 
vision and imitate with taste, discretion and vitality, they deserve 
to be heard by those who profess to take pleasure in poetry. If the 
poems happen to be the work of a man who has achieved great 
literary stature, they deserve to be treated as valuable documents. 

The Marble Faun is a highly complex literary exercise. The 
poems are, as Phil Stone says in his preface, “the poems of youth,” 
but they are promising in more ways than it was possible to see 
then. The book fails, but the principal cause of failure is in the 
almost impossible task which the young poet set for himself. The 
Marble Faun is a cycle of nineteen poems, including a prologue 
and an epilogue, in the pastoral mode. The writing of serious 
pastoral poetry in our time has been restricted by the lack of an 
adequate pastoral idiom. This has always been the problem for 
poets writing pastoral forms in English, but it has been intensified 
by the decay of the literary language and the requisite quest for 
a new idiom, fitting for our time and place. Faulkner’s attempt 
was unusual. He challenged directly, avoiding the alternative, 
the way of irony and the juxtaposition of past and present. He 
tried to make a mythological poem, composed in a language of 
echoes and innuendoes and arranged in a kind of musical order. 
This was fixed in the formal context of traditional conventions 
of the English eclogue, using the cycle of the four seasons and the 
hours of the day to establish a relationship between separate 
poems. The effect gained by joining the evocative method of sym- 
bolist poetry with the highly developed patterns of the English 
pastoral is a unique conjunction. It could scarcely have been 
attempted by an unlettered, accidental poet. The structure of 
the book, separate poems joined together by common subject and 
both external and internal devices, indicates an early awareness 
of the problems of creating structural unity. Concern with form 
has marked Faulkner’s work from the beginning and throughout 
a career noted for variety and subtlety of structural experiment. 

The mood of the nineteen pieces is elegiac, though it is not 
death but a personal sense of loss that the poet laments. He speaks 
in the person of the marble faun, sometimes “marble-bound” 
physically in the space of “this gray old garden,” more often the 
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prisoner of interior powers which isolate him from the quick 
unthinking vitality of the idealized pastoral scene. His separation 
comes from knewledge, a sense of identity and loss, the memory 
of the dreamy past and a sense of the recurrence and repetition 
of all things, good and evil. The burden of his separation is 
awareness; its anguish is increased by the contrast between the 
impotence of knowledge and the thoughtless vigor of natural 
life, everywhere personified, or, more exactly, made animal, every- 
where swaying and moving to a dance he cannot share. But he can 
hear the tune and be moved by it. The music and the gestures 
of Pan, model and original poet-shepherd of the pastoral scene 
as well as the Greek original of Faunus, echo through the cycle, 
at once a torment and solace to the marble faun. The myth of 
Narcissus is repeatedly evoked. Time and again objects are seen 
in mirror image. All things, including Pan and the speaker, come 
to self-awareness in this way. The speaker, though, plagued by 
the knowledge of change, decay, mutability, and the rigors of 
rebirth, remains sad for “things I know, yet cannot know.” The 
inner dialectic of the poem is stressed by the struggle of opposing 
images, fire and ice, dancing and immobility, silence and music, 
youth and age, spring and winter, night and day. It is unresolved, 
ending as it began, the full circle implied by the device of the 
first two rhymes of the prologue matching the last two rhymes of 
the epilogue, “‘fro-go,” “‘go-snow.”” Concealed in the guise of this 
pastoral cycle is one of the dominant themes of our literature, the 
struggle to identity. in this case defined in symbolic terms. 

The achievement of a pastoral myth of such austere purity 
required a finished idiom, and it would have been a small miracle 
if the poet had possessed that gift at the start. The failure of The 
Marble Faun lies in the language and syntax. It is not entirely the 
result of the frequent archaisms, inversions, and old-fashioned 
poeticisms. These are tools and Faulkner used them to give the 
poem a timeless quality. He used the same devices skillfully in 
A Green Bough, and this kind of stylization, for a somewhat differ- 
ent nurpose, was to become a characteristic of the highly regarded 
“fugitive” verse, particularly in some of the poems of John Crowe 
Ransom. Neither is the failure of the poem the result of the appar- 
ently rigid stanzaic pattern. Except for the song of Pan, six quat- 
rains in the sixth poem of the cycle (pp. 22-23), the poem is made 
up of stanzas of varying length, in lines of iambic tetrameter, 
rhyming in couplets. However, within this form there is consider- 
able variation. The basic stanza is a unit of either twelve or four- 
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teen lines, but there are fourteen different stanza units, ranging 
from six lines to twenty-six. Rhythm is varied by half-lines, run-on 
lines, and lines with shifted or added stress. Similarly, there is 
some variation in rhyme. The dominant music is of pure mascu- 
line end rhyme, but there are occasional feminine rhymes, some 
internal rhymes, and a few unrhymed lines. Faulkner was looking 
for a form rigid enough to confirm the abstraction of his theme, 
yet flexible enough to overcome the risk of monotony. It is not 
surprising that he had not mastered by labor the tools of language 
to accomplish this. It is remarkable that he was possessed so early 
by the idea of what he must try to do. 

Ultimately the success or failure of the cycle depended on 
verbal texture, the conveyed sensuous values and relations of the 
sounds of words. In this poem the immediate sensuous affective 
experience is crucial. The verbal texture, however, is weakened 
by lack of sophistication: not, as has been supposed, by literary 
naiveté, but by the absence of the precision that comes only from 
the craft of making poems. The language Faulkner commanded 
would not stand the strain and he was forced to depend upon con- 
ventional “poetic” language. It is this weakness that has given some 
critics cause to dismiss the book as derivative in a pejorative sense. 
With the undeniable advantage of hindsight, we can see the im- 
portance of the fact that Faulkner’s first great literary problem 
was texture. Like Joyce, he developed in his prose a dazzling 
variety and distinction in the use of verbal texture. Still, even in 
The Marble Faun there are moments when there appears, as Phil 
Stone suggested, “a hint of coming muscularity of wrist and eye.” 
Faulkner had already achieved something of the French symbol- 
ists’ ability to suggest correspondences by analogy, to describe the 
experience of one of the senses in the terms of another, a familiar 
device in his later fiction. And there are a few examples of the 
striking similes that were to become characteristic of his prose: 
the flight of blackbirds in a twilight sky “like shutters swinging to 
and fro,” or again, like “burned scraps of paper”; silence is “like 
a hood”; lilacs are ‘faint as cries’; mist is “as soft and thick as 
hair.” 

Between the date of composition of The Marble Faun, ‘April, 
May, June, 1919,” and its publication, Faulkner continued to 
write verse as well as prose. The verse published during this time 
indicates a consolidation of the interests evident in The Marble 
Faun. Of thirteen poems printed in The Mississippian during 
1919-1920, four are “from Verlaine,” and they show his continu- 
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ing interest in the abstract lyricism of symbolist verse. At this 
time Faulkner was studying French formally at the University, 
and we know that he did very well.’ He was developing an in- 
creasing stylization of diction and syntax and a dependence on 
the controlling factors of formal verse patterns. It was not all 
apprentice work. Faulkner’s first published work, “L’Apres-Midi 
d’un Faune,” appeared in The New Republic, August 6, 1919. 
Affiliations with Mallarmé’s poem of the same title are vague, but 
the poem is of some interest as an intense condensation of the 
mood and argument of The Marble Faun. 

During the years between The Marble Faun and A Green 
Bough, while Faulkner was busy with prose, he found some time 
for his poetry, and fourteen of his poems appeared in periodicals. 
Moreover he made use of his verse in his first two novels. The 
epigraph of Soldiers’ Pay was to reappear in A Green Bough, 
XXX, and verse quoted in Mosquitoes, pp. 246-247, 249, and 
252, was also used, revised, in A Green Bough. In general this 
verse shows a refinement and development with some variation 
in kinds, a new hardness, some irony, and, in a few cases, satire. 
It is not surprising, though, that Faulkner’s verse generally strives 
for a level of high seriousness. In “Verse Old and Nascent: A 
Pilgrimage,”’® Faulkner’s most explicit extended statement on the 
aims of poetry, he came out in favor of a formal and traditional 
poetry, one which he felt was under the obligation to convey 
“spiritual beauty.” He described his progress through a series of 
early admirations which concluded at the point when he discov- 
ered the permanent virtues of Shelley and Keats. Contrasting 
these with what he saw as the main direction of modern poetry, 
he praised their “beautiful awareness, so sure of its own power 
that it is not necessary to create the illusion of force by frenzy and 
motion. Take the odes to a Nightingale, to a Grecian urn, ‘Music 
to hear,’ etc.; here is the spiritual beauty which the moderns strive 
vainly for w‘th trickery, and yet beneath it one knows are en- 
trails; masculinity.’ There are important implications in Faulk- 
ner’s position. Poetry is the communication of spiritual beauty; 

5A. Wigfall Green, “William Faulkner at Home,” Sewanee Review, XL, No. 3 
(July-Sept., 1932), 300. Reprinted in Frederick J. Hoffman and Olga W. Vickery, 
eds., William Faulkner: Two Decades of Criticism [East Lansing], 1951, p. 40. 
Faulkner's study of the French symbolists is confirmed by Phil Stone in a letter to 
James B. Meriwether, February 19, 1957: “As to the French symbolist poets, Bill 
read a good many of them that I had, some in the original and most in translation, 


and I think they had some influence upon his own verse.” 
6 The Double Dealer, VII, No. 43 (Apr., 1925), 129-131. 
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its virtues are restraint, formality, and power in disguise, not 
dramatized. A poetry complementing this point of view would 
tend to avoid the light, the occasional, and, to a degree, the col- 
loquial; it would tend to be exclusive. Faulkner’s concept of the 
use of poetry is a lofty one, and, in a sense, an inhibiting one for 
the poet. For the full sweep and play of imagination and, perhaps 
most important, for the free introduction of humor, Faulkner 
would necessarily, if regretfully, depend on prose.’ 

Many of the poems in A Green Bough were written early, but, 
on the evidence of the poems which appeared in periodicals, 
Faulkner continued to polish his work. The question of Faulk- 
ner’s revisions has been obscured by misinterpretation and casual 
scholarship. An excellent example of misinterpretation accepted 
as fact begins with Faulkner’s remark about the composition of 
As I Lay Dying in the introduction to the Modern Library edi- 
tion of Sanctuary. There Faulkner said: “I wrote As I Lay Dying 
in six weeks, without changing a word.” Interpretation of this to 
mean that Faulkner did not at any stage revise the work was 
passed along until even so usually astute a critic as Olga Vickery 
confidently wrote that As I Lay Dying was “published without a 
single line of revision.”’* In The Paris Review, IV, No. 12 (Spring, 
1955) [32-33], there is a reproduction of the first manuscript page 
of As I Lay Dying. There are a number of revisions on this page 
and a comparison with the published version of the novel will 
reveal still other differences not evident on this manuscript sheet. 
Similarly, study of the short stories indicates many cases of re- 
vision occurring between the time that a story appeared in peri- 
odical form and the appearance of the same story in book form. 

A number of the poems in A Green Bough further exemplify 
Faulkner’s concern with revision. Of particular interest are the 
revisions of poems which had appeared in the Faulkner issue of 
Contempo, I, No. 17 (Feb. 1, 1932). It is likely that the verse 
dates from an earlier period, but there was revision between Feb- 
ruary, 1932 and the publication of A Green Bough the following 
year. The poem “Spring” in Contempo, XXXVI in A Green 

7 Answering a question about Eliot and Poe, Faulkner made his distinction be- 
tween the aims of poetry and the aims of prose quite clear: “Well, with Eliot there 
is this difference—Poe dealt in prose, while the poet deals with something which is 
so pure and so esoteric that you cannot say he is English or Japanese—he deals in 
something that is universal. That’s the distinction I make between the prose writer 
and the poet, the novelist and the poet—that the poet deals in something universal, 
while the novelist deals in his own traditions.” Faulkner at Nagano, edited by 
Robert A. Jelliffe, Tokyo [1956], p. 16. 

8 William Faulkner: Two Decades of Criticism, p. 189. 
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Bough, shows how he worked over a finished poem in minor de- 
tails to sharpen its over-all effect. 


Spring 


Gusty trees windily lean on green 

Eviscerated skies, the surging wind 

Against the sun’s gold collar stamps, to lean 
His weight. And once the furrowed day behind, 
The golden steed browses the field he breaks 
And full of flashing teeth, where he has been, 
Trees, the waiting mare his neighing shakes, 
Hold his heaving shape a moment seen. 


Upon the hills, clashing the stars together, 
Stripping the tree of heaven of its blaze, 
Stabled, richly grained with golden weather... 
Within the trees that he has reft and raped 
His fierce embrace by riven boughs is shaped, 
While in the lonely hills he stamps and neighs. 


A Green Bough, XXXVI 


Gusty trees windily lean on green 

eviscerated skies, the stallion, Wind, 

against the sun’s gold collar stamps, to lean 
his weight. And once the furrowed day behind, 
the golden steed browses the field he breaks 
and full of flashing teeth where he has been 
trees, the waiting mare his neighing shakes, 
hold his heaving shape a moment seen. 


Upon the hills, clashing the stars together, 
stripping the tree of heaven of its blaze, 
stabled, richly grained with golden weather— 


within the trees that he has reft and raped 
his fierce embrace by riven boughs in shaped, 
while on the shaggy hills he stamps and neighs. 


The most obvious difference between the two versions is that in 
revision capitals are dropped as the insignia of individual lines. 
This is not accidental; of all the poems in A Green Bough, only 
six do not use capitals at the beginning of each line. Two, XXXVI 
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and XVI, use capitals to mark the grammatical beginning of in- 
dividual sentences. There is a distinct effect gained by this change: 
an increased run-on quality in the lines, making the individual 
stanza the unit in the sonnet, rather than the line. And movement, 
the movement and violence of the wind and the coming of spring 
suggested in rhythm, texture and imagery, is enhanced. The 
breakup of the last stanza into two units tends to stress the co- 
herence of the first octave, its development of a single complex 
figure. That figure Faulkner clarified and emphasized by replac- 
ing “surging” with “stallion,” and by capitalizing the metaphor- 
ical subject of development, Wind, separating it by commas. 
Similarly he eliminated two commas in line six which impede 
the forward movement.’ The purpose of this kind of slight re- 
vision was to sharpen the original intention of the poem. Most of 
the other revisions are similar in purpose, the most drastic being 
the removal of an entire four-line stanza from the sonnet “Knew 
" Love Once” to form, with minor changes, the ten-line poem 
XXXIII of A Green Bough. Even slight changes are of some sig- 
nificance. For example, in revising “The Lilacs,” The Double 
Dealer, VII, No. 44 (June, 1925), 185-187, to make I of A Green 
Bough, Faulkner made a number of small changes, the most im- 
portant being the elimination, as much as possible, of the poet 
speaker as singular, replacing him with a collective pronoun, thus 
increasing the dramatic conflict in the poem without the danger 
of the poet’s being explicitly identified as more than a spectator. 
A Green Bough appeared at a time when there was little sym- 
pathy in critical circles for an abstract lyric poetry chiefly con- 
cerned with the communication of “spiritual beauty.” Most of 
the objections to the book are contained in a review by Morris U. 
Schappes, ‘‘Faulkner as Poet,” Poetry, XLIII, No. 1 (Oct., 1933), 
48-52. Mr. Schappes was bothered by the absence of pressing so- 
cial issues in Faulkner’s poetry and noted that in no poem had 
Faulkner come to grips with the problem of “the proletariat” in 
Mississippi. He was disturbed by the deliberate artifice of the poems 
and he criticized Faulkner for obscurity. There was another criti- 
cism, one based on the notion of art as a vaguely therapeutic gesture. 
“Inevitably,” Schappes wrote, “there is driven home the impres- 
sion that these poems are not the lyric definition of the relation 
of an integrated personality with the world about him but mere 


9In line thirteen, “his fierce embrace by riven boughs in shaped,” “in” is obvi- 


ously a misprint in the original text. This is corrected by R. N. Raimbault in his 
bilingual edition, Le Rameau Vert, Paris [1955], p. 182. 
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emotional poses.” It was not enough that the poet write poems; 
he must also offer for inspection “an integrated personality.” 
William Rose Benét, in “Faulkner as Poet,” The Saturday Review 
of Literature, IX, No. 41 (Apr. 29, 1933), 565, found the same 
fault and added to it the defect of incompletely assimilated “in- 
fluences.” Only a magician could assimilate all the forces Benét 
found at work in Faulkner’s poems. Among the principals were 
Eliot, Housman, Cummings, Hart Crane, Rossetti, and Swin- 
burne. “Mr. Faulkner is an apt pupil in his poetry,” Benét wrote, 
“choosing the most approved modern influences, but he can 
scarcely be said to have absorbed them.” Peter Monro Jack’s re- 
view, The New York Times Book Review, May 14, 1933, Pp. 2; 
stressed ‘‘lack of originality” and added H. D. to Benét’s diverse 
gallery of influences. Only Eda Lou Walton’s review in New York 
Herald Tribune Books, April 30, 1933, p. 2, praised the book, 
treating the verse in terms of its own demands. A subtle kinship 
between the disciplines of his verse and prose fiction was sug- 
gested and a comparison made of his methods with those of Joyce. 


Although his poetry has by no means the absolute artistry of 
Joyce’s “Chamber Music,” one is reminded in reading him of 
the difference between Joyce, the novelist, and Joyce, the 
lyric singer. Faulkner, the novelist, is not Faulkner, the poet. 


But the two have one thing in common. Both have learned 
an art from conscientious study of various other artists’ styles. 
Both have come through this discipline with something their 
own. 


It is difficult to talk with certainty or assurance about move- 
ments in contemporary literature, and perhaps not really useful 
under any circumstances; but anyone who has followed the 
“trends” in little magazines and volumes of new verse is aware 
that the situation has changed enough during the last twenty 
years so that it is now possible to examine a book of verse like 
A Green Bough without being necessarily perturbed by deliber- 
ate artifice or the absence of current political and social issues.*° 
We are not even so disturbed by “influences” any more. One of 
the things a half century of scholarship has taught us is that a 
wholly original poetic style is rare indeed. Now we are apt to 

10 An excellent discussion of the trend toward “mythological” subjects as against 


“occasional” subjects is W. H. Auden’s “Foreword” to W. S. Merwin’s book of 
poems A Mask for Janus, New Haven, 1952. 
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think more of models than influences, and even the once hon- 
ored term imitation is regaining some of its prestige. In super- 
ficial aspects certain poems in A Green Bough are distinctly imita- 
tive, but in a deeper sense there is much that belongs singularly 
to Faulkner. In a casual way the first poem of the volume has 
suggestions of Eliot. It begins with a tea party and moves into 
mythology. There is some dialogue and, on occasion, an echo of 
the rhythmic patterns of the early Eliot. The second has with less 
justice been compared to Eliot’s ‘Portrait of a Lady.’’*! Similarly 
XXVII, in quatrains and treating the myth of Philomel, calls to 
mind “Sweeney among the Nightingales,” but the differences are 
important. Faulkner’s poem begins where Eliot’s ended and has 
no satirical comment on present reality by means of the myth. It 
is a pure lyric. Poem XV suggests Housman, it is true, with its 
repetition of “bonny,” and four poems suggest the manner of 
Cummings in the absence of capitals at least. These eight poems, 
which make no attempt to disguise allusions to the work of other 
poets, represent the main evidence for those who have complained 
that Faulkner’s verse is unduly derivative. 

The poems of A Green Bough show a considerable variety of 
form and subject matter. They range from the lyric for song to 
the most intense and compressed imagery. The second stanza of 
XIX, describing a swimmer in sun-filled water, shows the more 


traditional music he was capable of. 


Within these slow cathedralled corridors 
Where ribs of sunlight drown 

He joins in green caressing wars 

With seamaids red and brown... . 


The concluding stanza of XIV indicates the economy and clarity 
in Faulkner’s suggestion of the world of the folk song and ballad. 
In this poem a young man has been hanged. 


Being dead he will forgive you 

And all that you have done, 

But he'll curse you if you leave him 
Grinning at the sun. 

11 Frederick L. Gwynn, “Faulkner’s Prufrock—and Other Observations,” The 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology, LII, No. 1 (Jan., 1953), 63-70. Mr. 
Gwynn’s article actually deals with the influence of Eliot on the early novels but he 
finds (p. 63) that the first two poems of A Green Bough “owe their situation and 


tone and many of their phrases to Eliot’s ‘Portrait of a Lady,’ while No. XXVII is 
almost a parody of ‘Sweeney among the Nightingales.’ ” 
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This can be set in contrast to the complexity of the second stanza 
of XXXIV, the image of Mary at twilight. 


Her soft doveslippered eyes strayed in the dusk 
Creaming backward from the fallen day, 

And a haughty star broke yellow musk 

Where dead kings slept the long cold years away. 


There are echoes of A Marble Faun in the images of any num- 
ber of the individual poems, enough to give the careful reader a 
sense of continuity in Faulkner’s entire poetic work, and the dom- 
inant mood of the whole book is pastoral.*? The cycle of the sea- 
sons in a classical landscape merges with the figure of a plowman 


at sunset in X and evokes an image that haunts Faulkner's prose 
as well as his verse. 


Nymph and faun in this dusk might riot 
Beyond all oceaned Time’s cold greenish bar 
To shrilling pipes, to cymbals’ hissing 
Beneath a single icy star 


Where he, to his own compulsion 
—A terrific figure on an urn— 

Is caught between his two horizons, 
Forgetting that he cant return. 


If there is continuity in Faulkner’s verse there is, as in his prose, 
a restless experimentation, and an attempt to achieve, within the 
limitations which he demanded for verse, new variations on the 
oldest themes. The final effect is not one of “immature romanti- 
cism.”’ It is rather one of strenuous effort to create a poetry which, 
had it been continued, might have been a sophisticated lyric strain 
in contemporary verse. The final poem of A Green Bough, XLIV, 
which had been previously published as ‘““My Epitaph” and This 
Earth, significantly closes Faulkner’s career as poet on a note of 
subdued tranquillity and a return to roots in the earth he has 
chosen not only to celebrate, but as his home. A Green Bough 
shows a poet, not always successful or equally skillful, who knows 
the value of words, rhythm, image, texture, and, above all, struc- 
ture; and it shows us a writer who, contrary to popular myth, was 
a meticulous craftsman, aware of the tradition of letters and the 
best contemporary work. Faulkner never achieved all that he 

12 Something remains to be said of the continuity between Faulkner’s verse and 


his prose. The pastoral feeling of The Hamlet echoes many images in The Marble 
Faun and A Green Bough. 
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asked of himself in poetry, but he could at least have the sense 
of satisfaction he put into the words of the natural poet in the 
sketch “Out of Nazareth’: “You see, I wrote this, and I liked it. 
Of course it ain’t as good as I wisht it was. But you are welcome 
to it.” 


18 New Orleans Sketches by William Faulkner, edited by Ichiro Nishizaki [Tokyo, 
1955], P- 79: 




















William Faulkner: A Check List 


BY JAMES B. MERIWETHER 


His check list is intended to fill the present need of students 
"ioe scholars for a convenient listing of William Faulkner’s 
published writings. The eight sections give the first publication 
known to me of each item included, and I have not hesitated to 
list an item in more than one section for convenience in refer- 
ence. To indicate whether, and how much, an item was revised 
in its later appearances, I have used such terms as “slightly re- 
vised” and “reprinted with slight changes” to distinguish between 
what seems to me obvious revision on the part of the author, and 
changes due to other causes. 

The check list has been simplified by the omission of biblio- 
graphical descriptions of first editions. Robert W. Daniel, in A 
Catalogue of the Writings of William Faulkner (New Haven, 1942), 
has accomplished this for the works that appeared up to 1942, 
and no particular bibliographical problems exist in the domestic 
editions since that date. Titles have been given as they appear on 
the title-page of the first edition, save for the addition of necessary 
punctuation; any information in the description of the book not 
derived from the book itself is included in brackets in the listing, 
such as the day and month of publication, which were taken from 
the records of the Copyright Office of the Library of Congress or 
supplied by the individual publisher concerned. 

The number of sections in the check list could have been ex- 
panded to include several more categories of Faulkner material. 
Writings about Faulkner, however, were omitted since several 
useful compilations already exist. His work for the movies pre- 
sents such difficult problems in ascription that their solution is 
beyond the scope of this check list. Also omitted are recordings 
and published drawings by Faulkner, movie, radio, and television 
adaptations from his works, and translations. First book appear- 
ances have been ignored, and only reprintings of some textual 
significance, or which made some scarce item more readily avail- 
able, have been included. 

It is fitting that my greatest debt in preparing this check list 
should be to two Mississippians, Mrs. Louise K. Thompson, now 
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of Trinity College, San Antonio, Texas, and Mr. Joe C. Rees of 
the University of Mississippi. Mrs. Thompson, formerly in charge 
of the Mississippi Room, University of Mississippi Library, gave 
every possible assistance in the early stages of preparing the check 
list, and first called my attention to the pieces Faulkner con- 
tributed to The Mississippian. Mr. Rees has corresponded pa- 
tiently with me, corrected my errors, and turned up several Faulk- 
ner items that were unknown to me. Without Professor Robert 
W. Daniel’s very generous encouragement of this project I could 
never have begun it. I am also greatly indebted to Professor Car- 
vel Collins, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
Mr. Linton Massey, of Keswick, Virginia, who not only added 
items to the check list but saved me from many errors. For other 
help and additions to the check list I wish to thank Mr. Saxe 
Commins of Random House, Mr. Leon Picon of the United States 
Information Service, Miss Anne Davis of Harold Ober Associ- 
ates, Mr. Robert M. MacGregor of New Directions, Mr. Joseph 
Blumenthal of the Spiral Press, Mr. H. Oguro of the Hokuseido 
Press, the Kenkyusha Press, Professor Harry Runyan of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Mr. Hodding Carter of The Delta Democrat- 
Times, Miss Eleanor Harkins of Delta State College, and Mr. Phil 
Stone of Oxford, Mississippi. 


I. Books and Pamphlets 


A. BOOKS 


The Marble Faun. (Poems.) Boston, The Four Seas Company, 
[December 15,] 1924. 51 pp. Preface by Phil Stone. 
Cycle of nineteen poems, including a Prologue and an Epilogue. 
Soldiers’ Pay. (Novel.) New York, Boni and Liveright, [February 
25,] 1926. 319 pp. 
The epigraph on the half title appears as the last stanza of A Green 
Bough, XXX. 


Mosquitoes. (Novel.) New York, Boni and Liveright, [April g0,] 
1927. [2], 349 PP. 
The sonnet “Hermaphroditus” on p. 252 appears, revised, as A Green 


Bough, XXXVIII; revised versions of the lines on pp. 246-247 appear there 
in XXVII and of the lines on p. 249 in IV. 


Sartoris. (Novel.) New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 


[January 31,] 1929. [4], 380 pp. 
The Sound and the Fury. (Novel.) New York, Jonathan Cape and 
Harrison Smith, [October 7,] 1929. [4], 401 pp. 
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——— [with As I Lay Dying]. New York, The Modern Library, 
[December 20,] 1946. [4], 532 pp- 


Faulkner’s Appendix on the Compson family from the 1946 Viking 
Portable Faulkner is printed, slightly revised, as a foreword to The Sound 
and the Fury. (The text of both novels is reset.) The volume was reprinted 
as a Modern Library Paperback on December 30, 1954. 


As I Lay Dying. (Novel.) New York, Cape and Smith, [October 
6,] 1930. [6], 254 pp. 

——. [with The Sound and the Fury]. (See above for the Mod- 
ern Library and Modern Library Paperback editions.) 

Sanctuary. (Novel.) New York, Cape and Smith, [February 9,] 
1931. [4], 380 pp. He 

——_—. New York, The Modern Library, [March 25,] 1932. vili, 
380 pp. With an introduction by the author. (Printed from 
the plates of the first edition.) 

These 13. (Stories.) New York, Cape and Smith, [September 21,] 
1931. [10], 358 pp. (Also limited, signed issue of 299 copies.) 

Contains: “Victory,” “All the Dead Pilots,” ‘“Crevasse,” “A Justice,” 
“Mistral,” “Divorce in Naples,” and “Carcassonne,” all printed for the first 
time; “Ad Astra” (revised from American Caravan IV, 1931), “Red Leaves” 
(revised from Sat. Eve. Post, October 25, 1930), “A Rose for Emily” (slightly 
revised from Forum, April 1930), “Hair” (revised from American Mercury, 
May 1931), “That Evening Sun” (revised from “That Evening Sun Go 
Down,” American Mercury, March 1931), and “Dry September” (revised 
from Scribner’s, January 1931). 

All thirteen stories are reprinted in Collected Stories of William Faulkner. 

Idyll in the Desert. (Story.) New York, Random House, [Decem- 
ber 10,] 1931. 17, [1] pp. Limited, signed edition of 400 
copies. 

Miss Zilphia Gant. (Story.) [Dallas,] The Book Club of Texas, 
[June 27,] 1932. xi, [1], 29, [2] pp. Limited edition of 300 
copies. Preface by Henry Smith. 

Light in August. (Novel.) New York, Harrison Smith and Rob- 
ert Haas, [October 6,] 1932. [4], 480 pp. 

. [Norfolk, Conn.,] New Directions, [November 23, 1947]. 
[4], 480 pp. A volume in the Modern Readers Series. (Text 
reproduced from the first edition by photo offset.) 

———. New York, The Modern Library, [September 5,] 1950. 
xiv, 444 pp. Introduction by Richard H. Rovere. (Text 
reset.) 

A Green Bough. (Poems.) New York, Smith and Haas, [April 
20,] 1933. 67 pp. (Also limited, signed issue of 360 copies.) 

Contains forty-four poems, all without title. The following five are 
revised from versions, with titles, in Contempo, February 1, 1932: X (from 
“Twilight”), XXXVI (from “Spring”), XX XIII (from “Knew I Love Once”), 
XXXIX (from “To A Virgin”), and XLIV (from “My Epitaph”; a third 


, 
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version of this poem is the pamphlet This Earth). 1 is slightly revised 
from “The Lilacs,” Double Dealer, June 1925. In Mosquitoes had appeared 
other versions of XXXVIII (p. 252, entitled “Hermaphroditus”), three of 
the seven stanzas of XXVII (pp. 246-247), and five lines of IV (p. 249). 
The last stanza of XXX had appeared as the epigraph on the half title of 
Soldiers’ Pay. Six poems published in A Green Bough also appeared, with 
identical texts, in New Republic in April and May 1933: “The Race’s 
Splendor,” “Gray the Day,” “Night Piece,” and “Over the World’s Rim” 
(New Republic, April 12, 1933; identical with A Green Bough, XXXVII, 
XXX, VII, and XXVIII; “The Ship of Night” (April 19, 1933; XXXIV); 
and “Man Comes, Man Goes” (May, 3, 1933; VI). Five of these poems 
appeared before the actual publication date of the book, but acknowl- 
edgmgent is made to A Green Bough for all six. 

Doctor Martino and Other Stories. (Stories.) New York, Smith 
and Haas, [April 16,] 1934. [8], 371 pp. (Also limited, signed 
issue of 360 copies.) 

Contains: “Black Music” and “Leg,” both printed for the first time; 
“Doctor Martino” (reprinted from Harper’s, November 1931), “Fox Hunt” 
(reprinted from Harper’s, September 1931), “The Hound” (reprinted from 
Harper’s, August 1931), “Death Drag” (reprinted, with minor changes, 
from “Death-Drag,” Scribner’s, January 1932), “There Was a Queen” (re- 
printed from Scribner’s, January 1933), “Smoke” (reprinted, with minor 
changes, from Harper’s, April 1932), “Turn About” (revised from Sat. Eve. 
Post, March 5, 1932), “Beyond” (reprinted from Harper’s, September 1933), 
“Wash” (reprinted from Harper’s, February 1934), “Elly” (reprinted from 
Story, February 1934), “Mountain Victory” (revised from “A Mountain 
Victory,” Sat. Eve. Post, December 3, 1932), and “Honor” (reprinted from 
American Mercury, July 1930). 

“The Hound” was incorporated, extensively revised, in The Hamlet; 
“Smoke” was reprinted in Knight’s Gambit. The other twelve stories were 
reprinted in Collected Stories, “Leg” under the title “The Leg,” and “Turn 
About” under the title “Turnabout.” “Wash,” although reprinted in 
Collected Stories, was also incorporated, extensively revised, in Absalom, 
Absalom! 

Pylon. (Novel.) New York, Smith and Haas, [March 25,] 1935 
[but verso of title-page reads “First Printing, February, 
1935 |- 315 pp. (Also limited, signed issue of 310 copies.) 

Absalom, Absalom! (Novel.) New York, Random House, [Oc- 
tober 26,] 1936. 384 pp. With a folding map of Yokna- 
patawpha County. (Also limited, signed issue of 300 
copies.) 

Pp. 278-292 of Chapter VII incorporate, extensively revised, the short 
story “Wash” (from Doctor Martino; reprinted in Collected Stories). 
Chapter I (pp. 7-30) had appeared, entitled “Absalom, Absalom!” and with 
a number of minor changes, in American Mercury, August 1936, as one of 
a series of excerpts from work in progress by American authors. 

——_—. New York, The Modern Library, [March 19,] 1951. [6], 
378, [7] pp. Introduction by Harvey Breit. (Printed from the 
plates of the first edition, with the exception of the pagina- 
tion of the appended Chronology and Genealogy, and the 


map, which was redrawn for this edition.) 
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The Unvanquished. (Novel.) New York, Random House, [Feb- 
ruary 15,] 1938. [6], 293 pp. With drawings by Edward Shen- 
ton. (Also limited, signed issue of 250 copies.) 

The first six chapters had been previously published as short stories and 
were revised for the book. The first five had appeared in Sat. Eve. Post: 
“Ambuscade” (September 29, 1934), “Retreat” (October 13, 1934), “Raid” 
(November 3, 1934), “Riposte in Tertio” (entitled “The Unvanquished,” 
November 14, 1936), and “Vendee” (December 5, 1936). Chapter VI, 
“Skirmish at Sartoris,” is revised from Scribner’s, April 1935. The final 
chapter, “An Odor of Verbena,” is here printed for the first time. 


The Wild Palms. (Novel.) New York, Random House, [January 


19,] 1939- [4], 339 pp. (Also limited, signed issue of 250 
copies.) 

Comprises two complementary stories, “Wild Palms” and “Old Man,” 
printed in alternating chapters, which form one novel with a double 
plot. 


The Hamlet. (Novel.) New York, Random House, [April 1,] 
1940. [8], 421 pp. (Also limited, signed issue of 250 copies.) 


Incorporates extensively revised versions of “Fool about a Horse” (pp. 
33-53; from Scribner’s, August 1936), “The Hound” (pp. 250-296; from 
Doctor Martino), “Spotted Horses” (pp. 309-379; from Scribner’s, June 
1931), and “Lizards in Jamshyd’s Courtyard” (pp. 383-421; from Sat. Eve. 
Post, February 27, 1932). Part of the story of “Barn Burning” (Harper’s, 
June 1939) is told here (pp. 15-21) but it is not taken over as a whole; it 
appears in Collected Stories, while the other four do not. A source for the 
episode on pp. 197-199 is in the short story “Afternoon of a Cow” (first 
printed in 1943, but the manuscript is dated 1937; see under Section II). 

— ——. New York, The Modern Library, [March 20,] 1956. [8], 
373 pp- A Modern Library Paperback. (Text reset.) 

Go Down, Moses and Other Stories. (Cycle of stories.) New York, 
Random House, [May 11,] 1942. [8], 383 pp. (Also limited, 
signed issue of 100 copies.) 

The unity of these seven stories was emphasized by Faulkner in omitting 
“and Other Stories” from the title in the second and third printings and 
the Modern Library edition. Contains: “Was” (printed for the first time); 
“The Fire and the Hearth” (incorporates “Gold Is Not Always,” Atlantic, 
November 1940, and “A Point of Law,” Collier’s, June 22, 1940); “Panta- 
loon in Black” (revised from Harper’s, October 1940); “The Old People” 
(revised from Harper’s, September 1940); “The Bear” (incorporates, ex- 
tensively revised, “Lion,” Harper’s, December 1935, and “The Bear,” 
Sat. Eve. Post, May 9, 1942); “Delta.Autumn” (revised from Story, May- 
June 1942); and “Go Down, Moses” (revised from Collier’s, January 25, 
1941). 

“The Old People” and all but the fourth section of “The Bear” were 
reprinted in Big Woods, and part of “Delta Autumn” was used, revised, 
for its epilogue. 


Go Down, Moses. New York, The Modern Library, [March 11,] 


1955- [8], 383 pp. (Printed from the plates of the first 
edition.) 





Intruder in the Dust. (Novel.) New York, Random House, [Sep- 


tember 27,] 1948. [4], 247 pp. 
Knight’s Gambit. (Stories.) New York, Random House, [Novem- 


ber 7,] 1949. [6], 246 pp. 

Contains: “Smoke” (reprinted from Doctor Martino), “Monk” (reprinted 
from Scribner’s, May 1937), “Hand upon the Waters” (reprinted from Sat. 
Eve. Post, November 4, 1939), “Tomorrow” (reprinted from Sat. Eve. Post, 
November 2g, 1940), “An Error in Chemistry” (reprinted from Ellery 
Queen’s Mystery Magazine, June 1946), and “Knight’s Gambit” (printed 
for the first time). The title story is long enough (about 33,000 words) to 
be considered a short novel rather than a short story. 

Collected Stories of William Faulkner. (Stories.) New York, 
Random House, [August 21,] 1950. [6], goo pp. 

All forty-two stories in this collection were reprinted from their sources 
without revision. They are listed here alphabetically: “Ad Astra” (These 
73), “All the Dead Pilots” (These 13), “Artist at Home” (Story, August 
1933), “Barn Burning” (Harper’s, June 1939), “A Bear Hunt” (Sat. Eve. 
Post, February 10, 1934), “Beyond” (Doctor Martino), “Black Music” 
(Doctor Martino), “The Brooch” (Scribner’s, January 1936), “Carcassonne” 
(These 13), “Centaur in Brass” (American Mercury, February 1932), “A 
Courtship” (Sewanee Review, Autumn 1948), “Crevasse” (These 13), 
“Death Drag” (Doctor Martino), “Divorce in Naples” (These 13), “Doctor 
Martino” (Doctor Martino), “Dry September” (These 13), “Elly” (Doctor 
Martino), “Fox Hunt” (Doctor Martino), “Golden Land” (American 
Mercury, May 1935), “Hair” (These 13), “Honor” (Doctor Martino), “A 
Justice” (These 13), “The Leg” (Doctor Martino, entitled “Leg”), “Lo!” 
(Story, November 1934), “Mistral” (These 23), “Mountain Victory” (Doctor 
Martino), “Mule in the Yard” (Scribner’s, August 1936), “My Grandmother 
Millard and General Bedford Forrest and the Battle of Harrykin Creek” 
(Story, March-April 1943), “Pennsylvania Station” (American Mercury, 
February 1934), “Red Leaves” (These 13), “A Rose for Emily” (These 13), 
“Shall Not Perish” (Story, July-August 1943), “Shingles for the Lord” 
(Sat. Eve. Post, February 13, 1943), “The Tall Men” (Sat. Eve. Post, May 
31, 1941), “That Evening Sun” (These 13), “That Will Be Fine” (American 
Mercury, July 1935), “There Was a Queen” (Doctor Martino), “Turn- 
about” (Doctor Martino, entitled “Turn About”), “Two Soldiers” (Sat. 
Eve. Post, March 28, 1942), “Uncle Willy” (American Mercury, October 
1935), “Victory” (These 13), and “Wash” (Doctor Martino). 

“A Bear Hunt” was included, revised, in Big Woods. “Centaur in Brass” 
and “Mule in the Yard” were incorporated, extensively revised, in The 
Town, 

Notes on a Horsethief. (Episode from novel.) Greenville, Miss., 
The Levee Press, [copyrighted February 1, 1951, but ac- 
cording to the colophon it was printed the week of Novem- 
ber 4, 1950]. [6], 71, [2] pp. With decorations by Elizabeth 
Calvert. Limited, signed edition of 975 copies. 

This episode appears, somewhat revised, in A Fable, pp. 151-189. 

Requiem for a Nun. (Play.) New York, Random House, [Sep- 
tember 27,] 1951. [6], 286 pp. (Also limited, signed issue of 
750 copies.) 


Each of the three acts has a title and includes a narrative prologue: 
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Act I, “The Courthouse (A Name for the City)”; Act Il, “The Golden 
Dome (Beginning Was the Word)”; Act III, “The Jail (Nor Even Yet 
Quite Relinguish).” The narrative prologue to Act I is revised from “A 
Name for the City,” Harper’s, October 1950; the narrative prologue to 
Act III appeared as “The Gaol,” Partisan Review, September-October 1951. 

Pp. 101-105 were reprinted as the prelude of “The Bear,” Big Woods. 


A Fable. (Novel.) New York, Random House, [August 2,] 1954. 


[10], 437 pp. (Also limited, signed issue of 1,000 copies.) 

Pp. 151-189 contain, revised, the episode published separately as Notes 
on a Horsethief; pp. 151-204 appeared, under the same title, in Vogue, 
July 1954. 

Big Woods. (Stories.) New York, Random House, [October 14,] 
1955. [10], 198, [14] pp. With drawings by Edward Shenton. 

Contains four hunting stories, each introduced by a prelude, with a final 
epilogue: “The Bear” (sections one, two, three, and five reprinted from 
“The Bear,” Go Down, Moses; prelude reprinted from pp. 101-105 of 
Requiem for a Nun); “The Old People” (reprinted from Go Down, Moses; 
prelude revised from part of “Red Leaves,” from Collected Stories); “A 
Bear Hunt” (revised from Collected Stories; prelude revised from part of 
“A Justice,” from Collected Stories); and “Race at Morning” (revised from 
Sat. Eve. Post, March 5, 1955; prelude revised from part of “Mississippi,” 
Holiday, April 1954); epilogue (revised from part of “Delta Autumn,” 
Go Down, Moses). 


The Town. (Novel.) New York, Random House, [May 1,] 1957. 


[8], 371 pp. (Also limited, signed issue of 450 copies.) 

Volume II of the Snopes trilogy, of which The Hamlet is to be regarded 
as Volume I, and The Mansion, announced for publication in 1958 or 
1959, is to be Volume III. Incorporated here are extensively revised versions 
of “Centaur in Brass” (in Chapter One) and “Mule in the Yard” (in Chap- 
ter Sixteen; both in Collected Stories). Pp. 359-371 appeared in Sat. Eve. 
Post, May 4, 1957, entitled “The Waifs.” 


B. PAMPHLETS 


This Earth. New York, The Equinox Cooperative Press, 1932. 
[8] pp. With drawings by Albert Heckman. 


This poem had appeared in slightly different form in Contempo, Febru- 


ary 1, 1932, as “My Epitaph.” A third version appears as A Green Bough, 
XLIV. 


The Nobel Prize Speech. New York, The Spiral Press, March 
1951. [7] pp. (See Section V for the textual history of this 
address.) 


The date of publication of the first printing (1500 copies) was approxi- 
mately March 15. 


An Address Delivered by William Faulkner. [Greenville, Miss.,] 
Delta Council, [May 1952]. [8] pp. (See Section V for the 
textual history of this address.) 

To the Youth of Japan. |Tokyo, Japan, U.S. Information Service, 
August 1955.] 8, [1] pp. 

A bilingual edition, in Japanese and English, of the message reprinted 
in Faulkner at Nagano. 
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C. MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS OF WORK BY FAULKNER 


Salmagundi. Milwaukee, The Casanova Press, [April 30,] 1932. 


53, [1] pp. Edited, and with an introduction, by Paul Ro- 
maine. Limited edition of 525 copies. 

Contains three essays and five poems by Faulkner, reprinted without 
revision. The essays are: “New Orleans,” “On Criticism” (both from 
Double Dealer, January-February 1925), and “Verse Old and Nascent: A 
Pilgrimage” (Double Dealer, April 1925). The poems are: “Portrait” 
(Double Dealer, June 1922), “Dying Gladiator” (Double Dealer, January- 
February 1925), “The Faun” (Double Dealer, April 1925), “The Lilacs” 
(Double Dealer, June 1925), and “L’Apres-Midi d’un Faune” (New Re- 
public, August 6, 1919). [“Ultimately,” a poem by Hemingway from Double 
Dealer, June 1922, is reprinted on the back cover.] 

A Rose for Emily and Other Stories by William Faulkner. [New 
York,] Editions for the Armed Services, Inc. [Foreword 


dated April, 1945.] 255, [1] pp. Edited, and with a foreword, 
by Saxe Commins. 

Contains eight stories, reprinted without revision: “A Rose for Emily” 
(These 13), “The Hound” (Doctor Martino), “Turn About” (Doctor 
Martino), “That Evening Sun” (These 13), “Dry September” (These 13), 
“Delta Autumn” (Go Down, Moses), “Barn Burning” (Harper’s, June 
1939), and “An Odor of Verbena” (The Unvanquished). 

Editions for the Armed Services, Inc., was a non-profit organization 
established by the Council on Books in Wartime. Its paperback pocketbooks 
were not for sale, but were for distribution to the Armed Forces overseas 
only. 


The Portable Faulkner. New York, The Viking Press, [April 


29,] 1946. vi, 756 pp. Edited, with an introduction and notes, 
by Malcolm Cowley. With an Appendix on the Compson 


family and a map of Yoknapatawpha County supplied by 
Faulkner. 


The contents are reprinted without revision: “A Justice” (These 13), 
“Wedding in the Rain” (Chapter II of Absalom, Absalom!; title supplied 
by editor), “Red Leaves” (These 13), “Was” (Go Down, Moses), “Raid” (The 
Unvanquished), “Wash” (Doctor Martino), “An Odor of Verbena” (The 
Unvanquished), “The Bear” (Go Down, Moses), “Spotted Horses” (The 
Hamlet, pp. 309-379; title supplied by editor), “That Evening Sun” (These 
13), “Ad Astra” (These 73), “A Rose for Emily” (These 13), “Dilsey” (The 
Sound and the Fury, pp. 330-375; title supplied by editor), “Old Man” 
(The Wild Palms), “Death Drag” (Doctor Martino), “Uncle Bud and the 
Three Madams” (Chapter XXV of Sanctuary; title supplied by editor), 
“Percy Grimm” (Light in August, pp. 425-440; title supplied and first 
sentence slightly changed by editor), and “Delta Autumn” (Go Down, 
Moses). 

Mirrors of Chartres Street by William Faulkner. Minneapolis, 
Faulkner Studies, [November go,] 1953. xv, [1], 93 pp. With 
an introduction by William Van O’Connor and drawings by 
Mary Demopoulos. Limited edition of 1,000 copies. 

Reprints, with many editorial changes and minor omissions, eleven of 
the sketches Faulkner contributed to the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
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Sunday magazine section in 1925 (see Section VII): “Mirrors of Chartres 
Street” (February 8), “Damon and Pythias Unlimited” (February 15), 
“Home” (February 22), “Cheest” (April 5), “Out of Nazareth” (April 12), 
“The Kingdom of God” (April 26), “The Rosary” (May 3), “The Cobbler” 
(May 10), “Chance” (May 17), “Sunset” (May 24), and “The Kid Learns” 
(May 31). 

The Faulkner Reader. New York, Random House, [April 1,] 
1954. Xi, [1], 682 pp. With a foreword by the author. [Edited 


by Saxe Commins.] 

The contents are reprinted without revision: the Nobel Prize Address 
(from the Spiral Press pamphlet); The Sound and the Fury (from the 
Modern Library edition, but with the Appendix at the end); “The Bear” 
(from Go Down, Moses); “Old Man” (from The Wild Palms); “Spotted 
Horses” (from The Hamlet, pp. 309-379; title supplied by editor); “A Rose 
for Emily,” “Barn Burning,” “Dry September,” “That Evening Sun,” 
“Turnabout,” “Shingles for the Lord,” “A Justice,” and “Wash” (all from 
Collected Stories); “An Odor of Verbena” (from The Unvanquished); 
“Percy Grimm” (from the Modern Library edition of Light in August, 
PP- 394-407; title supplied by editor); and “The Courthouse (A Name for 
the City)” (from Requiem for a Nun). 

New Orleans Sketches by William Faulkner. {[Tokyo,| Japan, The 
Hokuseido Press, [April 1, 1955]. 134, [1] pp. Edited, with 
an introduction and notes, by Ichiro Nishizaki. 

Reprints thirteen of the sketches Faulkner contributed to the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune Sunday magazine section in 1925: “Episode” 
(August 16), “The Rosary” (May 3), “The Cobbler” (May 10), “Jealousy” 
(March 1), “Home” (February 22), “Chance” (May 17), “Mirrors of 
Chartres Street” (February 8), “The Kingdom of God” (April 26), “The 
Kid Learns” (May 31), “Out of Nazareth” (April 12), “Sunset” (May 
24), “Cheest” (April 5), and “Damon and Pythias Unlimited” (Febru- 
ary 15). The text appears to be based upon that of the two Minneapolis 
collections, for it repeats a number of their errors, in addition to correcting 
some and adding others. 

Jealousy and Episode: Two Stories by William Faulkner. Minne- 
apolis, Faulkner Studies, [September 1,] 1955. [4], 9, [1] pp. 
Limited edition of 500 copies. 

Reprints, from the versions in Faulkner Studies, Il (Winter 1954), 
pp. 46-53 (see Section VII), two sketches from the 1925 New Orleans 
Times-Picayune Sunday magazine section, “Jealousy” (March 1) and 
“Episode” (August 16), which had not appeared in Mirrors of Chartres 
Street by William Faulkner. 

Faulkner at Nagano. Tokyo, Japan, The Kenkyusha Press, [July 
15,] 1956. viii, 206, [1] pp. Edited by Robert A. Jelliffe. 

“Impressions of Japan” (see Section IV), “To the Youth of Japan” 
(see Section IB) and the Nobel Prize Address are reprinted, and the 
texts of ten seminars, interviews, and statements by Faulkner, some of 
which had appeared in Japanese newspapers, are given. All the material 
except the Nobel Prize Address dates from August 1955 and the Nagano 
Seminar meetings in which Faulkner took part. 


D. CONTRIBUTIONS TO BOOKS 


Ole Miss, the Yearbook of the University of Mississippi, Volume 
XXIV, 1919-1920. (University, Miss., 1920.] 265 pp. Con- 
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tains, p. 174, the sonnet “To a Co-ed.” (Signed “W. 
Falkner.’’) 

The Ole Miss, 1920-1921. [The Yearbook of the University of 
Mississippi,] Volume XXV. [University, Miss., 1921.] 235 
pp. Contains, pp. 214-215, the unsigned poem “Nocturne,” 
which begins on p. 215 with the second half on p. 214. 

Sherwood Anderson & Other Famous Creoles: A Gallery of Con- 
temporary New Orleans. New Orleans, The Pelican Book- 
shop Press, [December 16,] 1926. [51] pp. Limited edition 
of 400 (250 plus 150%) copies. A book of drawings by 
William Spratling, in whose name it is copyrighted, “ar- 
ranged” and with a foreword by Faulkner. The foreword, 
signed “W.F.,” appears on pp. [7-8]; its authorship is ac- 
knowledged by Faulkner in Atlantic, June 1953, p. 28 (see 
under Section IV). 

American Caravan IV. New York, The Macaulay Company, 
[March 27,] 1931. viii, 579 pp. Edited by Alfred Kreymborg, 
Lewis Mumford, and Paul Rosenfeld. (Also limited issue 
of 250 copies signed by the editors.) Contains, pp. 164-181, 
the short story “Ad Astra” which appeared, revised, later 
the same year in These 13. 

The Portable Faulkner. New York, The Viking Press, [April 29,] 
1946. vi, 756 pp. Edited by Malcolm Cowley. (See also 
Section IC.) Contains, pp. 737-756, an Appendix on the 
Compson family, and on the lining-papers a map of Jeffer- 
son and Yoknapatawpha County, supplied by Faulkner for 
this volume. The Appendix was included, revised, as a 
foreword to the Modern Library edition of The Sound and 
the Fury and As I Lay Dying. 


II. Short Stories 


Faulkner’s short stories are listed in this section in chrono- 
logical order. Most of them appeared first in periodicals, but the 
twelve which first appeared in book form are relisted (from Sec- 
tion IA) for convenience. Not relisted here, however, because of 
the unity of the two books where they first appeared, are the sec- 
tions of The Unvanquished and Go Down, Moses which received 
their first publication there. Also not listed in this section are the 
appearances in periodicals of excerpts from “works in progress,” 

1I am indebted to Mr. Joe Rees for calling my attention to this poem, and to 
Professor Carvel Collins for his confirming opinion that it is by Faulkner. 


2See Robert W. Daniel, A Catalogue of the Writings of William Faulkner, New 
Haven, Yale University Library, 1942, p. 8. 
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like those from Absalom, Absalom! and Requiem for a Nun, not 
written to stand alone; these are listed in Section IA under the 
books of which they became part. The early pieces of short fic- 
tion published in the New Orleans Times-Picayune and The 
Mississippian listed in Sections VII and VIII are also omitted 
here. The title story of Knight’s Gambit, first published in that 
volume, is too long (33,000 words) to be considered a short story. 


1930 “A Rose for Emily,” Forum, LXXXIII (April 1930), pp. 
233-238. Very slightly revised version in These 13 re- 
printed in Collected Stories. 

“Honor,” American Mercury, XX (July 1930), pp. 268- 
274. Reprinted in Doctor Martino and Collected Stories. 

“Thrift,” Sat. Eve. Post, CCIII (September 6, 1930), pp. 
16-17, 76, 82. 

“Red Leaves,” Sat. Eve. Post, CCIII (October 25, 1930), 
pp. 6-7, 54, 56, 58, 60, 62, 64. Revised version in These 13 
reprinted in Collected Stories; a part was further revised 
for the prelude of “The Old People” in Big Woods. 

“Dry September,” Scribner's, LXXXIX (January 1931), 
pp- 49-56. Revised version in These 13 reprinted in 
Collected Stories. 

“That Evening Sun Go Down,” American Mercury, XXII 
(March 1931), pp. 257-267. Revised and entitled “That 
Evening Sun” in These 13; that version reprinted in 
Collected Stories. 

“Ad Astra,” American Caravan IV (published March 27, 
1931), pp. 164-181. (See Section IA.) Revised version in 
These 13 reprinted in Collected Stories. 

“Hair,” American Mercury, XXIII (May 1931), pp. 53-61. 
Revised version in These 13 reprinted in Collected 
Stories. 

“Spotted Horses,” Scribner's, LXXXIX (June 1931), pp. 
585-597. Incorporated, extensively revised, in The Ham- 
let. 

“The Hound,” Harper’s, CLXIII (August 1931), pp. 266- 
274. Reprinted in Doctor Martino; incorporated, exten- 
sively revised, in The Hamlet. 

“Fox Hunt,” Harper's, CLXIII (September 1931), pp. 393- 
402. Reprinted in Doctor Martino and Collected Stories. 

“All the Dead Pilots,” These 13 (published September 21, 
1931), pp. 81-109. (See Section IA.) Reprinted in Col- 
lected Stories. 
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“Carcassonne,” These 13 (published September 21, 1931), 
Pp. 352-358. (See Section IA.) Reprinted in Collected 
Stories. 

“Crevasse,” These 13 (published September 21, 1931), pp. 
110-123. (See Section IA.) Reprinted in Collected 
Stories. 

“Divorce in Naples,” These 13 (published September 21, 
1931), pp. 330-351. (See Section IA.) Reprinted in Col- 
lected Stories. 

“A Justice,” These 13 (published September 21, 1931), pp. 
183-207. (See Section IA.) Reprinted in Collected 
Stories; a part was revised for the prelude of “A Bear 
Hunt” in Big Woods. 

“Mistral,” These 13 (published September 21, 1931), pp. 
283-329. (See Section IA.) Reprinted in Collected 
Stories. 

“Victory,” These 13 (published September 21, 1931), pp. 
3-49. (See Section IA.) Reprinted in Collected Stories. 

“Doctor Martino,” Harper's, CLXIII (November 1931), 
PP. 733-743- Reprinted in Doctor Martino and Col- 
lected Stories. 

Idyll in the Desert (published December 10, 1931). (See 
Section IA.) 

“Death-Drag,” Scribner's, XCI (January 1932), pp. 34-42. 
Reprinted with minor changes and entitled “Death 
Drag” in Doctor Martino; that version reprinted in 
Collected Stories. 

“Centaur in Brass,” American Mercury, XXV_ (February 
1932), pp. 200-210. Reprinted in Collected Stories; in- 
corporated, extensively revised, in The Town. 

“Once Aboard the Lugger,” Contempo, I (February 1, 
1932), Pp. 1, 4. 

“Lizards in Jamshyd’s Courtyard,” Sat. Eve. Post, CCIV 
(February 27, 1932), pp. 12-13, 52, 57. Incorporated, ex- 
tensively revised, in The Hamlet. 

“Turn About,” Sat. Eve. Post, CCIV (March 5, 1932), pp. 
6-7, 75, 76, 81, 83. Revised version in Doctor Martino 
reprinted, entitled ‘““Turnabout,” in Collected Stories. 

“Smoke,” Harper's, CLXIV (April 1932), pp. 562-578. 
Reprinted with minor changes in Doctor Martino; that 
version reprinted in Knight’s Gambit. 
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1935 


Miss Zilphia Gant (published June 27, 1932). (See Section 
IA.) 

“A Mountain Victory,” Sat. Eve. Post, CCV (December 3, 
1932), pp. 6-7, 39, 42, 44, 45, 46. Revised and entitled 
“Mountain Victory” in Doctor Martino; that. version re- 
printed in Collected Stories. 

“There Was a Queen,” Scribner's, XCIII (January 1933), 
pp. 10-16. Reprinted in Doctor Martino and Collected 
Stories. 

“Artist at Home,” Story, III (August 1933), pp. 27-41. 
Reprinted in Collected Stories. 

“Beyond,” Harper's, CLXVII (September 1933), pp. 394- 
403. Reprinted in Doctor Martino and Collected Stories. 

“Elly,” Story, IV (February 1934), pp. 3-15. Reprinted in 
Doctor Martino and Collected Stories. 

“Pennsylvania Station,” American Mercury, XXXI (Feb- 
ruary 1934), pp. 166-174. Reprinted in Collected Stories. 

“Wash,” Harper’s, CLXVIII (February 1934), pp. 258-266. 
Reprinted in Doctor Martino and Collected Stories; in- 
corporated, extensively revised, in Absalom, Absalom! 

“A Bear Hunt,” Sat. Eve. Post, CCVI (February 10, 1934), 
pp. 8-9, 74, 76. Reprinted in Collected Stories; revised 
for Big Woods. 

“Black Music,” Doctor Martino (published April 16, 1934), 
pp. 263-290. (See Section IA.) Reprinted in Collected 
Stories. 

“Leg,” Doctor Martino (published April 16, 1934), pp. 291- 
314. (See Section IA.) Reprinted, entitled ““The Leg,” in 
Collected Stories. 

“Mule in the Yard,” Scribner’s, XCVI (August 1934), pp. 
65-70. Reprinted in Collected Stories; incorporated, ex- 
tensively revised, in The Town. 

“Ambuscade,” Sat. Eve. Post, CCVII (September 29, 1934), 
pp. 12-13, 80, 81. Revised for The Unvanquished. 

“Retreat,” Sat. Eve Post, CCVII (October 13, 1934), pp. 
16-17, 82, 84, 85, 87, 89. Revised for The Unvanquished. 

“Lol” Story, V (November 1934), pp. 5-21. Reprinted in 
Collected Stories. 

“Raid,” Sat. Eve. Post, CCVII (November 3, 1934), pp. 18- 
19, 72, 73, 75, 77, 78. Revised for The Unvanquished. 
“Skirmish at Sartoris,” Scribner’s, XCVII (April 1935), pp. 

193-200. Revised for The Unvanquished. 
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“Golden Land,” American Mercury, XXXV (May 1935), 
pp. 1-14. Reprinted in Collected Stories. 

“That Will Be Fine,” American Mercury, XXXV_ (July 
1935), pp. 264-276. Reprinted in Collected Stories. 

“Uncle Willy,” American Mercury, XXXVI (October 
1935), pp. 156-168. Reprinted in Collected Stories. 

“Lion,” Harper's, CLXXII (December 1935), pp. 67-77. 
Incorporated, extensively revised, in “The Bear,” Go 
Down, Moses. 

“The Brooch,” Scribner's, XCIX (January 1936), pp. 7-12. 
Reprinted in Collected Stories. 

“Fool About a Horse,” Scribner’s, C (August 1936), pp. 
80-86. Incorporated, extensively revised, in The Hamlet. 

“The Unvanquished,” Sat. Eve. Post, CCIX (November 14, 
1936), pp. 12-13, 121, 122, 124, 126, 128, 130. Revised 
and entitled ‘““Riposte in Tertio” in The Unvanquished. 

“Vendée,” Sat. Eve. Post, CCIX (December 5, 1936), pp. 
16-17, 86, 87, 90, 92, 93, 94. Revised for The Unvan- 
quished. 

“Monk,” Scribner's, CI (May 1937), pp. 16-24. Reprinted 
in Knight's Gambit. 

“Barn Burning,” Harper's, CLXXIX (June 1939), pp. 86- 
96. Reprinted in Collected Stories. 

“Hand Upon the Waters,” Sat. Eve. Post, CCXII (No- 
vember 4, 1939), pp- 14-15, 75, 76, 78, 79. Reprinted in 
Knight’s Gambit. 

“A Point of Law,” Collier's, CV (June 22, 1940), pp. 20-21, 
30, 32. Incorporated, extensively revised, in “The Fire 
and the Hearth,’”’ Go Down, Moses. 

“The Old People,” Harper's, CLXXXI (September 1940), 
pp. 418-425. Revised version in Go Down, Moses re- 
printed in Big Woods. 

“Pantaloon in Black,” Harper’s, CLXXXI (October 1940), 
pp. 503-513. Revised for Go Down, Moses. 

“Gold Is Not Always,” Atlantic, CLXVI (November 1940), 
pp. 553-570. Incorporated, extensively revised, in “The 
Fire and the Hearth,” Go Down, Moses. 

“Tomorrow,” Sat. Eve. Post, CCXIII (November 2g, 1940), 
Pp. 22-23, 32, 35, 37, 38, 39. Reprinted in Knight's 
Gambit. 

“Go Down, Moses,” Collier’s, CVII (January 25, 1941), pp. 
19-20, 45, 46. Revised for Go Down, Moses. 
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1941 “The Tall Men,” Sat. Eve. Post, CCXIII (May g1, 1941), 
pp. 14-15, 95, 96, 98, 99. Reprinted in Collected Stories. 
1942 ‘Two Soldiers,” Sat. Eve. Post, CCXIV (March 28, 1942), 
Pp. 9-11, 35, 36, 38, 40. Reprinted in Collected Stories. 

“The Bear,” Sat. Eve. Post, CCXIV (May g, 1942), pp. 30- 
31, 74, 76, 77. Incorporated, extensively revised, in “The 
Bear,” Go Down, Moses; that version reprinted, save for 
the fourth section, in Big Woods. 

“Delta Autumn,” Story, XX (May-June 1942), pp. 46-55. 
Revised for Go Down, Moses; part of that version used, 
revised, for the epilogue of Big Woods. 

“Shingles for the Lord,” Sat. Eve. Post, CCXV (February 
18, 1943), pp. 14-15, 68, 70, 71. Reprinted in Collected 
Stories. 

“My Grandmother Millard and General Bedford Forrest 
and the Battle of Harrykin Creek,” Story, XXII (March- 
April 1943), pp. 68-86. Reprinted in Collected Stories. 

“L’Aprés-midi d’une Vache,” Fontaine, 27-28 (June-July 
1943), pp. [66]-81 (translated by Maurice Edgar Coin- 
dreau). This translation is the first publication of the 
story “Afternoon of a Cow,” a manuscript of which was 
given Professor Coindreau by Faulkner in June 1937. 
The original English version was printed (from Profes- 
sor Coindreau’s manuscript) in Furioso, II (Summer 
1947), pp. 5-17. Some confusion has been caused by the 
attribution to “Ernest V. Trueblood” which the manu- 
script and both printed versions bear, but the pseudonym 
is explained in Professor Coindreau’s introduction to the 
translation in Fontaine. 

“Shall Not Perish,” Story, XXIII (July-August 1943), pp. 
40-47. Reprinted in Collected Stories. 

“An Error in Chemistry,” Ellery Queen’s Mystery Maga- 
zine, VII (June 1946), pp. 5-19. Reprinted in Knight’s 
Gambit. 

“A Courtship,” Sewanee Review, LVI (Autumn 1948), pp. 
634-653. Reprinted in Collected Stories. 

“Race at Morning,” Sat. Eve. Post, CCXXVII (March 5, 
1955), pp. 26-27, 103, 104, 106. Revised for Big Woods. 

“By the People,” Mademoiselle, XLI (October 1955), pp. 


86-89, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139. 





Ill. Poems 


Listed in this section are the thirty-one poems of Faulkner first 
published elsewhere than in his two books of verse, The Marble 
Faun and A Green Bough, and in the two novels, Soldiers’ Pay 
and Mosquitoes, which contain fragments of his poetry. From 
Sections VIII and ID are relisted the thirteen poems from The 
Mississippian and the two poems from the Ole Miss annuals; 
these sections should be referred to for further information on 
those titles. Section IA should be referred to for the poems con- 
tained in The Marble Faun, Soldiers’ Pay, Mosquitoes, and A 
Green Bough, as well as for the five poems from A Green Bough 
which appeared in New Republic immediately before their book 
publication. 


“L’Apres-Midi d’un Faune,” New Republic, XX (August 6, 1919), 
. 24. 
“Cathay,” The Mississippian, November 12, 1919, p. 8. 
“Sapphics,” The Mississippian, November 26. i919, p. 3. 
“After Fifty Years,” The Mississippian, December 10, 1919, p. 4. 
“Une Ballade des Femmes Perdues,” The Mississippian, January 
28, 1920, p. 3. 
‘Naiads’ Song,” The Mississippian, February 4, 1920, p. 3. 
“Fantouches,” The Mississippian, February 25, 1920, p. 3. 
“Clair de Lune,” The Mississippian, March 3, 1920, p. 6. 
“Streets,” The Mississippian, March 17, 1920, p. 2. 
“A Poplar,” The Mississippian, March 17, 1920, p. 7. 
“A Clymene,” The Mississippian, April 14, 1920, p. 3. 
“Study,” The Mississippian, April 24, 1920, p. 4. 
“Alma Mater,” The Mississippian, May 12, 1920, p. 3. 
“To a Co-ed,” Ole Miss, the Yearbook of the University of Missis- 
sippi, Volume XXIV, 1919-1920, [University, Miss., 1920, ] 
. 174. 
“Co-Education at Ole Miss,” The Mississippian, May 4, 1921, 


“Nocturne,” The Ole Miss, 1920-1921, {the Yearbook of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi,] Volume XXV, [University, Miss., 
1921,] pp. 214-215. (See Section ID.) 

“Portrait,” Double Dealer, III (June 1922), p. 337. 

“Dying Gladiator,” Double Dealer, VII (January-February 1925), 

. 85. 
“The Faun.” Double Dealer, VII (April 1925), p. 148. 
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“The Lilacs,’ Double Dealer, VII (June 1925), pp. 185-187. 
Slightly revised as A Green Bough, I. 

“I Will Not Weep for Youth,” Contempo, I (February 1, 1932), 

. 

“Knew 1 Love Once,” Contempo, I (February 1, 1932), p. 1. 
Slightly revised as .4 Green Bough, XXXIII. 

“Twilight,” Contempo, I (February 1, 1932), p. 1. Slightly revised 
as A Green Bough, X. 

“Visions in Spring,” Contempo, I (February 1, 1932), p. 1. 

“Spring,” Contempo, I (February 1, 1932), p. 2. Slightly revised 
as A Green Bough, XXXVI. 

“April,” Contempo, I (February 1, 1932), p. 2. 

“To A Virgin,” Contempo, I (February 1, 1932), p. 2. Slightly 
revised as A Green Bough, XX XIX. 

“Winter is Gone,” Contempo, I (February 1, 1932), p. 2. 

“My Epitaph,” Contempo, I (February 1, 1932), p. 2. Slightly 
revised as the pamphlet This Earth (see Section IB); a third 
version is A Green Bough, XLIV. 

“A Child Looks from His Window,” Contempo, II (May 25, 
1932), P- 3- 

“The Flowers That Died,” Contempo, III (June 25, 1933), p. 1. 


IV. Non-Fiction Prose 


This section includes published articles, essays, and other mis- 
cellaneous prose pieces by Faulkner not included elsewhere in the 
check list. Listed in other sections and therefore omitted here are 
the published speeches (Section V) and letters (Section VI) and 
the six critical pieces in the 1922 Mississippian (Section VIII). 


“On Criticism,” Double Dealer, VII (January-February 1925), pp. 
83-84. 

“New Orleans,’ Double Dealer, VII (January-February 1925), 
pp. 102-107. Comprises eleven short sketches, some of which 
resembie those in the New Orleans Times-Picayune “Mir- 
rors of Chartres Street” series (see Section VII). 

“Verse Old and Nascent: A Pilgrimage,” Double Dealer, VII 
(April 1925), pp. 129-131. 

“Sherwood Anderson,” Dallas Morning News, April 26, 1925, 
Part III, p. 7. Reprinted in Princeton University Library 
Chronicle, XVIII (Spring 1957), pp. 89-94. 

“Beyond the Talking” [review of The Road Back by Erich Maria 
Remarque], New Republic, LXVII (May 20, 1931), pp. 23- 
24. 
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“Folklore of the Air” [review of Test Pilot by Jimmy Collins}, 
American Mercury, XXXVI (November 1935), pp. 370-372. 

“His Name Was Pete,” Oxford Eagle, August 15, 1946, p. 1. Re- 
printed, with minor changes, in Oxford Eagle, December 
21, 1950, p. 1, and in Magazine Digest, XXVI (January 
1953)» PP- 93-94- 

“To the Voters of Oxford” [broadside printed in Oxford, Missis- 
sippi, about September 1, 1950]. Reprinted in Hodding 
Carter, “Faulkner and His Folk,” Princeton University 
Library Chronicle, XVIII (Spring 1957)» pp. 98-99; there 
are minor changes in the text given in New Yorker, XXVI 
(November 25, 1950), p. [29]. 

“Sherwood Anderson: An Appreciation,” Atlantic, CXCI (June 
1953), PP. 27-29- 

“Mississippi,” Holiday, XV (April 1954), pp. 33-47. A part was 
revised as the prelude of “Race at Morning,” Big Woods. 

“Sepulture South: Gaslight,” Harper's Bazaar, LXXXVIII (De- 
cember 1954), pp. 84-85, 140, 141. 

‘“‘A Guest’s Impression of New England,” New England Journeys 
Number 2 (Ford Times Special Edition, Dearborn, Michi- 
gan, 1954), pp- 6-8. 

“An Innocent at Rinkside,” Sports Illustrated, I1 (January 24, 
1955)» P» 15- 

“Kentucky: May: Saturday,” Sports Illustrated, II (May 16, 1955), 
pp. 22-24, 26. 

“On Privacy. The American Dream: What Happened to It,” 
Harper's, CCX1 (July 1955), pp- 33-38. Revised from an 
unpublished speech entitled “Freedom American Style” 
delivered at the University of Oregon in April 1955. 

Press release on the Emmett Till case [released in Rome and 
carried by newspapers in this country as a United Press 
dispatch], New York Herald Tribune, September g, 1955, 
p. 36. 

“Impressions of Japan” [released by the United States Embassy in 
Tokyo and carried by newspapers in this country as an 
Associated Press dispatch], Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
September 26, 1955, Section V, p. 14, and October 2, 1955, 
Section V, p. 10. Reprinted in Faulkner at Nagano (see 
Section IC). 

“A Letter to the North,” Life, XL (March 5, 1956), pp. 51-52. 
Not a letter but an article. 

“On Fear: The South in Labor,” Harper’s, CCXII (June 1956), 
pp. [29]-34. Includes, with minor changes and the omission 
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of the last two sentences, the letter to the Editor of the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, March 20, 1955 (see Sec- 
tion V1). 

“If I Were a Negro,” Ebony, XI (September 1956), pp. 70-73. 


V. Published Speeches 


Address upon award of the Nobel Prize for Literature. Delivered 
in Stockholm, Sweden, December 10, 1950. The text of the 
version printed in the official record of the 1950 Nobel 
Prize ceremonies, Les Prix Nobel en 1950, Stockholm, 1951, 
pp. 71-72, differs from that of the manuscript Faulkner 
supplied Random House, his publishers, shortly after the 
speech was delivered, from which were printed the versions 
in New York Herald Tribune Book Review, January 14, 
1951, p. 5, in the Spiral Press pamphlet (see Section IB), 
and in The Faulkner Reader (see Section IC). 

Address to the graduating class of University High School, Oxford, 
Mississippi. Delivered May 28, 1951. Printed in Oxford 
Eagle, May 31, 1951, p. 1; reprinted, with minor changes, 
in Harvard Advocate, CXXXV (November 1951), p. 7. 

Address upon being made an Officer of the Legion of Honor. 
Delivered in New Orleans, October 26, 1951. Manuscript 
reproduced in collotype facsimile, Princeton University 
Library Chronicle, XVIII (Spring 1957), Pl. I. 

Address to the annual meeting of the Delta Council. Delivered in 
Cleveland, Mississippi, May 15, 1952. Printed in the Green- 
ville, Miss., Delta Democrat-Times, May 18, 1952, p. 9; 
reprinted in pamphlet form later in the same month (see 
Section IB), and in Vital Speeches of the Day, XVIII (Sep- 
tember 15, 1952), pp. 728-730. 

Address to the graduating class of Pine Manor Junior College, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts. Delivered June 8, 1953. The 
version printed in Atlantic, CXCII (August 1953), pp. 53- 
55, entitled “Faith or Fear,” differs slightly from the eleven- 
page mimeographed version which was made available by 
the Pine Manor Alumnae Office after August 31, 1953. 

Address upon receiving the National Book Award for Fiction. 
Delivered in New York, January 25, 1955. Printed in New 
York Times Book Review, February 6, 1955, pp. 2, 24. 

Address at the University of Oregon, April 1955. See the article 
“On Privacy,” in Section IV. 

Address to the annual meeting of the Southern Historical Associa- 
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tion. Delivered in Memphis, Tennessee, November 10, 
1955. Printed in Memphis Commercial Appeal, November 
11, 1955, p. 8; reprinted, with the addition of three para- 
graphs, in Three Views of the Segregation Decisions, At- 
lanta, The Southern Regional Council, 1956, pp. 9-12. 


VI. Published Letters 


The problem of collecting Faulkner’s published letters from 
their many scattered sources is a large one, and this listing, which 
is undoubtedly incomplete, represents only a start toward its 
solution. The order followed here is chronological according to 
the date of writing, not of publication. 


To the Editor, The Mississippian, April 7, 1920, p. 1. (See Sec- 
tion VIII.) 

To the Editor, Forum, LXXXIII (April 1930), p. lvi. 

To Maurice Edgar Coindreau, dated April 14, 1932, reproduced 
in collotype facsimile, Princeton University Library Chron- 
icle, XVIII (Spring 1957), Pl. II. 

To Maurice Edgar Coindreau, dated February 26, 1937, repro- 
duced in collotype facsimile, Princeton University Library 
Chronicle, XVIII (Spring 1957), Pl. II. 

To the President of the League of American Writers, Writers 
Take Sides: Letters about the War in Spain from 418 
American Authors, New York, The League of American 
Writers, 1938, p. 23. 

To the Editor, Memphis Commercial Appeal, July 12, 1941, p. 4. 

To the Editor, Oxford Eagle, March 13, 1947, p. 5. Reprinted, 
with minor changes, in Oxford Eagle, December 21, 1950, 
p. 1, where it is attributed to October 1946. 

To the Editor, Memphis Commercial Appeal, March 26, 1950, 
Section IV, p. 4. 

To the Editor, Memphis Commercial Appeal, April 9g, 1950, 
Section IV, p. 4. 

To the Editor, Oxford Eagle, September 14, 1950, p. 13. Reprinted 
in Oxford Eagle, December 21, 1950, p. 1, and in Hodding 
Carter, “Faulkner and His Folk,” Princeton University 
Library Chronicle, XVIII (Spring 1957), pp. 100-101. 

To the Editor, Time, LVI (November 13, 1950), p. 6. 

To the Secretary of the American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
and the National Institute of Arts and Letters, Second 
Series, No. 1 (1951), p. 19. 
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To Richard Walser, The Enigma of Thomas Wolfe, ed. Richard 
Walser, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1953, p. 
[vii]. (Also “Asheville Edition,” limited to 301 copies signed 
by the editor.) 

To the Editor, New York Times, December 26, 1954, Section IV, 

. 6. 

To iia tedoee: Memphis Commercial Appeal, February 20, 1955, 
Section V, p. 3. 

To the Editor, Memphis Consiaretil Appeal, March 20, 1955, 
Section V, p. 3. Reprinted, with minor changes and the 
omission of the last two sentences, in “On Fear: The South 
in Labor,” Harper’s, June 1956 (see Section IV). The com- 
plete text, incorporating the changes in the Harper’s article, 
is reprinted in Hodding Carter, “Faulkner and His Folk,” 
Princeton University Library Chronicle, XVIII (Spring 
1957), Pp. 102-103. 

To the Editor, New York Times, March 25, 1955, Pp. 22 

To the Editor, Memphis Commercial Appeal, April 3, 1955, Sec- 
tion V, p. 3. Reprinted in Hodding Carter, ‘Faulkner and 
His Folk,” Princeton University Library Chronicle, XVIII 
(Spring 1957), pp. 103-104. 

To the Editor, Memphis Commercial Appeal, April 10, 1955, 
Section V, p. 3. 

To the Editor, Memphis Commercial Appeal, April 17, 1955, 
Section V, p. 3. 

To the Editor, Life, XL (March 26, 1956), p. 19. 

To the Editor, Reporter, XIV (April 19, 1956), p. 7. 

To the Editor, Time, LXVII (April 23, 1956), p. 12. 

To the Editor, Time, LXVIII (December 10, 1956), pp. 6, 9. 

To the Editor, New York Times, December 16, 1956, Section IV, 
p. 8. 

To the Editor, Time, LXIX (February 11, 1957), p. 8. 


VII. Sketches in the New Orleans “Times-Picayune” 


The sixteen sketches listed here were printed in the Sunday 
magazine section of the New Orleans Times-Picayune between 
February and September 1925, 


“Mirrors of Chartres Street,” February 8, pp. 1, 6. 
“Damon and Pythias Unlimited,” February 15, p. 7. 
“Home,” February 22, p. 3. 

“Jealousy,” March 1, p. 2. 
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“Cheest,” April 5, p. 4. 

“Out of Nazareth,” April 12, p. 4. 
“The Kingdom of God,” April 26, p. 4. 
“The Rosary,” May 3, p. 2. 

“The Cobbler,” May 10, p. 7. 
“Chance,” May 17, p. 7. 

“Sunset,” May 24, pp. 4, 7. 

“The Kid Lrzrns,” May 31, p. 2. 

“The Liar,’ ‘v 26, pp. 3, 6. 
“Episode,” ... ust 16, p. 2. 

“Country Mice,” September 20, p. 7. 
“Yo Ho and Two Bottles of Rum,” September 27, pp. 1, 2. 


Eleven of these sketches were reprinted, with many editorial 
omissions and changes, as Mirrors of Chartres Street by William 
Faulkner, Minneapolis, 1953. Two others were reprinted, again 
with editorial changes, in Faulkner Studies, III (Winter 1954), 
pp. 46-53, and this text was used for Jealousy and Episode: Two 
Stories by William Faulkner, Minneapolis, 1955. The same thir- 
teen sketches (all but ““The Liar,” “Country Mice,” and “Yo Ho 
and Two Bottles of Rum’’) were reprinted in New Orleans Sketches 
by William Faulkner, [Tokyo,] Japan, 1955; the text appears to be 
based, with editorial changes, upon that of the two Minneapolis 
collections. (See Section IC for these three collections.) The 
Rutgers University Press has announced for publication in late 
1957 an edition of all sixteen Times-Picayune sketches edited by 
Carvel Collins. 


VIII. Contributions to “The Mississippian” 


Following his service in World War I, Faulkner returned as a 
special student to the University of Mississippi. There he con- 
tributed a number of pieces to The Mississippian, the weekly 
student newspaper. The first of these, in the issue of October 29, 
1919 (p. 4), was the poem “L’Apres-Midi d’un Faune,” reprinted 
from New Republic, August 6, 1919. It was followed, between 
November 1919 and December 1922, by the twenty-three pieces 
listed below, all published for the first time. Obvious typographi- 
cal errors in the titles, dates, and pagination have been corrected, 
but the author’s name with each piece is given exactly as it 
originally appeared. I am indebted to Mr. Phil Stone of Oxford, 
Mississippi, for confirming my opinion that the six pieces which 
appeared in 1922 over the initials “W.F.” are by Faulkner. 
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“Cathay” (poem), November 12, 1919, p. 8. (William Falkner.) 

“Landing in Luck” (story), November 26, 1919, pp. 2, 7. (William 
Falkner.) 

“Sapphics” (poem), November 26, 1919, p. 3. (William Falkner.) 

“After Fifty Years” (poem), December 10, 1919, p. 4. (W. 
Faulkner.) 

“Une Ballade des Femmes Perdues’” (poem; subtitled “ “Mais ou 
sont les nieges d’antan’”’), January 28, 1920, p. 3. (W. 
Falkner.) 

“Naiads’ Song” (poem), February 4, 1920, p. 3. (W. Falkner.) 

‘“Fantouches” (poem; subtitled “a Paul Verlaine’’), February 25, 
1920, p. 3. (W. Falkner.) 

“Clair de Lune” (poem; subtitled “From Paul Verlaine”), March 
3, 1920, p. 6. (W. Falkner.) 

“Streets” (poem; subtitled “From Paul Verlaine”), March 17, 
1920, p. 2. (W. Falkner.) 

“The Ivory Tower” (statement concerning an “imitator’” who has 
been parodying him), March 17, 1920, p. 4. (William 
Falkner.) 

“A Poplar” (poem), March 17, 1920, p. 7. (W. Falkner.) 

Letter to the Editor, April 7, 1920, p. 1. (W. Falkner.) 

“A Clymene” (poem; subtitled “From Paul Verlaine”’), April 14, 
1920, p. 3. (W. Falkner.) 

“Study” (poem), April 24, 1920, p. 4. (W. Falkner.) 

“Alma Mater” (poem), May 12, 1920, p. 3. (W. Falkner.) 

Review of Turns and Movies by Conrad Aiken, February 16, 
1921, p. 5. (W. Falkner.) 

“Co-Education at Ole Miss” (poem), May 4, 1921, p. 5. (W. 
Falkner.) 

Review of Aria da Capo by Edna St. Vincent Millay, January 13, 
1922, p. 5. (W.F.) 

“American Drama: Eugene O’Neill” (article), February 3, 1922, 
p. 5. (W.F.) 

“The Hill” (sketch), March 10, 1922, pp. 1, 2. (Unsigned, but in 
the issue of March 17, p. 5, the correction is made that 
this piece should have appeared over the initials “W.F.’’) 

“American Drama Inhibitions 1” (article), March 17, 1922, p. 5. 
(W.F.) 

“American Drama Inhibitions 2” (article), March 17, p. 5, and 
March 24, p. 5. (W.F.) 

Review of Linda Condon, Cytherea, and The Bright Shawl by 
Joseph Hergesheimer, December 15, 1922, p. 5. (W.F.) 
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WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 





THE INDEX OF CHRISTIAN ART PHOTOGRAPHING PROJECT 


Two divisions of the research facilities of Princeton Univer- 
sity, the Library and the Index of Christian Art, are co-operating 
in a new project, organized in the fall of 1956 and already well 
under way. 

For many years the University Library has been a notable 
repository for medieval and Renaissance manuscripts. The collec- 
tion of manuscripts was especially enhanced in 1942 by the gift 
of Robert Garrett ’97 of Baltimore. 

For more than twenty years the Index of Christian Art has 
been gathering information on works of Christian art and classify- 
ing them according to subject matter, thus forming a vast corpus 
of Christian iconography used by scholars all over the world. 
Copies of the Index, kept up to date by annual servicing, are lo- 
cated in the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection of 
Harvard University, in Washington, D.C., and in the Vatican Li- 
brary (housed in the Pontifical Institute for Christian Archae- 
ology) in Rome. 

In 1955 the Index began to augment its material by a plan for 
systematically filling the lacunae in its files. The most gaping of 
these were found to be in the field of manuscript illumination, 
where only a small percentage of known medieval manuscripts 
appeared. And of these, an even smaller number were repro- 
duced in complete form. The clear need was for more manuscripts 
and much more complete ones. 

The obvious place to begin was at home, and last year, with the 
courteous assistance of the Library administration, decisions were 
taken as to techniques and format. In consequence, work has 
begun on a photographic inventory of all the illuminations in the 
Latin manuscripts of the University Library’s collection. The 
originals are being photographed, often with details. Every pic- 
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ture, inscription, incipit, and explicit is being recorded. The 
photographs are then being mounted into notebooks, where they 
can be very easily consulted; these permanent notebooks should 
obviate much of the handling of the precious originals. 

For the Library, the photographic inventory is producing a 
record, a classification, and a step toward cataloguing. For the 
Index, through detailed description and incorporation into the 
existing files, the new material provides the addition of important 
and little-known manuscript illuminations, in a most desirable 
state of completeness.—ROSALIE B. GREEN 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


The significant increase, both in size and importance, of the 
Library’s collection of photography, resulting from the recent 
gift of David H. McAlpin ’20 (see “New & Notable’’), makes it 
appropriate to present a brief description of the Library’s hold- 
ings in this field. While not intended to be complete, this survey 
may suggest the types of material which may be found at 
Princeton. 

The earliest material is contained in an album of photographs 
in the Graphic Arts Collection. It includes a number of “photo- 
genic drawings” of leaves made in 1839 and 1840 without the aid 
of a camera. There is a sizeable collection of early calotypes by 
Archibald Lewis Cocke, who opened a studio in London in 1847. 
Other calotypists represented are Thomas Sutton, Joseph Cundall, 
Richard Willats, Robert Bingham, and other unidentified pho- 
tographers. Processes represented are the energiatype, catalysotype, 
cyanotype, and albumen on glass. Of special interest is a cyanotype 
by Sir John Herschel, the inventor of the process, and what is 
claimed to be the first photograph taken from a negative on glass, 
a view of the Luxembourg Palace in Paris. Both of these date 
from about 1850. ; 

Although belonging to the period of photography’s prehistory, 
Basil Hall’s Forty Etchings, from sketches made with the Camera 
Lucida, in North America, in 1827 and 1828, Edinburgh, 1829, 
is included because the camera lucida, which required an artist 
to draw in the image, intensified the search for a process which 
would allow the light itself to create a permanent picture. 

The Princetoniana Collection contains a group of early da- 
guerreotypes of Princeton students and alumni. The majority are 
of individual sitters, although there are several group pictures, 
including one of the entire Class of 1854. The Princetoniana 
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Collection also includes numerous photograph albums of under- 
graduates and members of the faculty and campus scenes and 
activities prior to the first world war. 

Outstanding in the field of early portraiture is the work of 
David Octavius Hill and Julia Margaret Cameron. The Graphic 
Arts Collection has two examples of Hill’s work, dating from 
about 1845, one being an original paper negative. The Cameron 
portraits, taken in the 1860's, are of Thomas Carlyle (1867), Sir 
John Herschel (1867), and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1868). 
There are two portraits of Tennyson, one taken in 1867, the 
other in 1869; and two of Henry Taylor taken in 1865 and 1867 
respectively. 

A remarkable collection of photographs by Lewis Carroll is in 
the Parrish Collection, which contains four of the twelve located 
albums of Carroll's own photographs. All together there are more 
than 350 photographs, mostly portraits of celebrities, his family 
and friends, including many children; however, one album is a 
photographic record of a week’s holiday in the summer of 1875. 

In the field of documentary photography one of the most im- 
portant early workers in the collodion period was Francis Frith, 
famous for his pioneer photographs of the Middle East. The 
Graphic Arts Collection has his Egypt and Palestine, published 
in two folio volumes in London [1858-59]. Also in the Graphic 
Arts Collection is a selection of more than four hundred mounted 
photographs of the Civil War taken by Mathew Brady and his 
studio manager, Alexander Gardner. 

One of the pioneers in the photography of movement was 
Eadweard Muybridge. A dispute between Governor Leland Stan- 
ford of California and a friend as to whether a horse ever has all 
its feet off the ground at the same time provided the impetus for 
Muybridge’s famous experiments in the photography of running 
horses. A battery of twenty-four cameras placed at regular inter- 
vals recorded the horse’s motions at each instant of the stride. The 
complete results are recorded in J. D. B. Stillman’s The Horse in 
Moiion as shown by Instantaneous Photography, Boston, 1882. 
This scarce work is in the Graphic Arts Room. In 1884 after 
much more sensitive gelatine dry plates were available, Muybridge 
began further work in the photography of motion, concentrating 
on the movement of human beings in many different forms of 
activity. The whole project, which was performed under the 
auspices of ‘the University of Pennsylvania, is recorded in a work 
published in 1887 under the title Animal Locomotion. An Electro- 
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Photographic Investigation of Consecutive Phases of Animal 
Movements, 1872-1885. The Rare Book Department has 158 of 
the 781 plates for this work. 

E. J. Marey was stimulated by Muybridge’s achievement to 
perfect a process whereby a single camera could record move- 
ment. This development, which was called chronophotography, is 
summarized in Marey’s Le Mouvement, the English translation 
of which, Movement, London, 1895, is in the Graphic Arts 
Collection. 

The collection contains a number of examples of the cliché- 
verre process in which a painting or drawing on glass is copied 
directly onto photographic paper. The French painter Corot often 
worked in this medium, and the Library has two such examples 
of his work. An example of a book illustrated by cliché-verre is 
Autograph Etchings by American Artists, Produced by a new 
application of Photographic Art, under the supervision of John 
W. Ehninger, New York, 1859. 

Also in the Graphic Arts Collection is an alethoscope made 
in Venice between 1859 and 1865, for the French trade. One of 
the fanciest of photographic viewers, it shows large slides repre- 
senting views of Venice. The period of stereoscopic photography 
is well represented by numerous late nineteenth-century slides 
and a viewer. Also in the collection is an English plate camera 
manufactured around 1880 to which has been fitted an Eastman- 
Walker roller-slide, introduced by Eastman in 1885, and the first 
mass-produced apparatus of its kind. 

Before the half-tone process was perfected in 1880 many books 
were illustrated by tipped-in photographs. Examples are too nu- 
merous to mention, and occur in books throughout the Library’s 
collections, but a very early example is Homes of American States- 
men, New York, 1854. 

The photographic holdings of the Theatre Collection are a most 
important adjunct to the large and diversified collections of docu- 
mentary material—programs, posters, clippings, and other fugitive 
and ephemeral items—which supplement the Library’s published 
books in the field of theater and allied arts. The legitimate stage, 
opera, dance, the circus, and other amusements are widely repre- 
sented, as are also moving pictures, radio, and television. A wide 
representation of the once-popular cabinet photographs of actors 
and actresses of the last century is to be found in the collections 
assembled by William Seymour (1855-1933), the actor-manager 
whose theater memorabilia became the nucleus of the Library’s 
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Theatre Coliection, and by his actor father-in-law, E. L. Davenport. 
The twentieth century is represented by many photographs of 
American and foreign stage personalities and of stage productions, 
received by gift and purchase from various sources. 

An outstanding collection of photographs representing the cir- 
cus is that preserved as part of the papers of Joseph T. McCaddon, 
business partner of James A. Bailey. These record the personnel 
and equipment and something of the pageantry of the Barnum 
and Bailey Circus on its European and American tours around 
the turn of the century. Another group of photographs relating to 
a special phase of theater is the collection of photographs of min- 
strel shows formed by Edward Le Roy Rice, author of Monarchs of 
Minstrelsy. Photographs of productions of the Princeton Triangle 
Club, the Princeton Theatre Intime, and of the professional 
theater in Princeton record theater activities on the local scene 
as far back as the 18g0’s, with photographs of such now-famous 
celebrities in the theatrical world as James Stewart ‘g2, Jose 
Ferrer 33, and Joshua Logan ’s1 in early roles, while the growing 
files of photographs of summer theater productions in various 
parts of the country record this important but not-too-well-docu- 
mented trend in the modern professional theater. 

Of Princeton interest is a large file of negatives from the Rose 
photographic studio of Princeton, founded by Royal Huston Rose 
in 1870 and continued by members of the family until 1951. The 
file is a valuable record of Princeton social and academic history 
during this period. 

The Graphic Arts Collection has examples of original work of 
several important contemporary photographers. These include 
Ansel Adams, Cedric Wright, Carl Van Vechten, David M. Hare, 
Ralph Steiner, and Elizabeth G. C. Menzies. There are the photo- 
graphs taken by Samuel Chamberlain for his Princeton in Spring, 
Princeton [1950]; the original photographs by Eric Schaal of 
death masks in the Hutton Collection which appeared in Life, 
December 22, 1952; Robert M. Mottar’s photographs for “The 
Emeriti Professors,” an article which was featured in the Princeton 
Alumni Weekly for April 25, 1952; and photographs selected by 
Edward Steichen for a compilation, US Navy War Photographs, 
New York [1946]. 

And finally, the Library is particularly, strong in twentieth- 
century manuals of photography, periodicals, and reproductions 
of the work of leading photographers such as Edward Steichen, 
Ansel Adams, Brett and Edward Weston, and Henri Cartier- 
Bresson.—WwILLIs VAN DEVANTER 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF HAROLD WILLIS DODDS 


An exhibition honoring Princeton’s fifteenth president, “Prince- 
ton, 1933-1957: The Administration of Harold Willis Dodds,” was 
held in the Princetoniana Room from the twenty-second of Febru- 
ary to the fifteenth of April. A selection of letters, photographs, 
books, and student theses was displayed in an attempt to present 
a survey of the significant developments of President Dodds’s 
administration. These included improvements in the instructional 
field such as the creation of separate departments of music, reli- 
gion, geological engineering, and architecture; the introduction of 
special programs in the humanities, in Near Eastern studies, and 
in American and European civilization; the strengthening of nu- 
merous research projects; the expansion of facilities, both curricu- 
lar and social; and the construction of buildings designed to meet 
the increased physical needs of the University. Also exhibited were 
materials relating to the University’s bicentennial celebration; 
correspondence with honorary degree recipients; published ad- 
dresses and writings of President Dodds; as well as a selection of 
the awards and honorary degree diplomas conferred upon the 
President. 

CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


WILLIAM FAULKNER’S new novel, The Town, was published on the 
first of May by Random House. 


HODDING CARTER, editor and publisher of The Delta Democrat- 
Times, Greenville, Mississippi, was awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 
1946 for a group of editorials on the subject of racial, religious, 
and economic intolerance. 


MAURICE EDGAR COINDREAU, a member of the Princeton faculty 
since 1923, received in 1955 the Order of Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor, in part for his translations into French of the work of 
William Faulkner, Ernest Hemingway, Erskine Caldwell, and 
other contemporary American writers. He was awarded in 1954 
the Halpérine-Kaminsky Prize for his translation of William 
Goyen’s The House of Breath. 


CARVEL COLLINS is Professor of English at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


GEORGE P. GARRETT, JR. 52, a Procter Fellow of the Graduate 
College, Princeton University, is the author of a book of poems, 
The Reverend Ghost, to be published by Scribner’s this summer. 
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JAMES B. MERIWETHER, a graduate student at Princeton Univer- 
sity, is writing his doctoral dissertation on William Faulkner. 


ROSALIE B. GREEN is Research Associate and Director of the Index 
of Christian Art at Princeton University. 


WILLIS VAN DEVANTER, recently a member of the Rare Book De- 
partment of the Princeton Library, is now librarian for Paul 
Mellon. 
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THE WILLIAM FAULKNER COLLECTION 


The Princeton Library has undertaken to assemble what it 
hopes will eventually become a definitive collection of the pub- 
lished writings of William Faulkner. Maurice Edgar Coindreau 
has presented a number of items to the collection, including a 
typescript of “Afternoon of a Cow,” signed by Faulkner; the two 
Faulkner letters reproduced in the present issue (Plate II); the 
autograph manuscripts of his translations into French of As I Lay 
Dying, The Sound and the Fury, The Wild Palms, and Requiem 
for a Nun; and the autograph manuscript of Valery Larbaud’s 
preface to the translation of As J Lay Dying. From Clifton Waller 
Barrett have come nearly thirty American editions of Faulkner’s 
books. Notable in Mr. Barrett’s gift are a copy of Faulkner’s first 
book, The Marble Faun, Boston [1924], with presentation inscrip- 
tions by the author (who has also inscribed his name on the title- 
page) and Phil Stone; Sherwood Anderson & Other Famous 
Creoles, New Orleans, 1926, one of about forty copies in a special 
binding, partly colored by William P. Spratling, and signed by the 
artist; and Sanctuary, New York [1931], signed by the author on 
the title-page. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyman Legters and the Schiller-Theater of Berlin 
have given items relating to the German production of Requiem 
fiir eine Nonne. A collection of material concerning Faulkner’s 
visit to Japan in 1955 has been received from Leonard Sherwin. 
A copy of The Autobiography of Calvin Coolidge, New York, 
1929, with a presentation inscription from President Coolidge to 
Faulkner has been presented by an alumnus. Other donors to the 
collection include: Elmer Adler, Albert Camus, Saxe Commins, 
Miss Eleanor Harkins, Linton R. Massey, James B. Meriwether, 
and the Pine Manor Alumnae Association. The Library is acquir- 
ing by purchase such books (including translations) as are pres- 
ently lacking from the collection, periodicals containing contribu- 
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tions by Faulkner, and other material relating to his literary 
career. Items unobtainable in the original are being acquired by 
means of photostat and microfilm. 


BOOKS ON PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Graphic Arts Collection has acquired through the gener- 
osity of David H. McAlpin ’20 an exceptional group of books and 
periodicals illustrative of the development of photography in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. A major proportion of 
the books were originally in the library of the Camera Club of 
New York. Added to books already in the Princeton Library's 
collection they form a reasonably complete survey of the history of 
photography. 

Among the periodicals acquired, special mention should be 
made of Alfred Stieglitz’ Camera Notes and Camera Work. Pub- 
lished as a quarterly between 1897 and 1903, Camera Notes was 
the official organ of the Camera Club of New York. It contained 
reproductions of photographs by both members and non-members 
of the Club. Its emphasis, however, was upon pictorial photog- 
raphy as an independent art. Because of disagreement with other 
members, who disliked such an approach, Stieglitz resigned the 
editorship of Camera Notes and began independently to publish 
Camera Work, a quarterly which ran to fifty numbers during the 
period 1903-1917. The most distinguished examples of photo- 
graphic art are reproduced in Camera Work, each illustration 
tipped in by hand and of such quality that some have considered 
the reproductions better than the individual photographer’s own 
prints. The first issue is devoted to the work of Gertrude Ka4sebier, 
the second to Edward Steichen. Succeeding numbers include 
much of Stieglitz’ work in addition to that of Clarence H. White, 
Frederick Evans, and Frank Eugene, to name a few. 

A number of incomplete runs of late nineteenth-century photo- 
graphic journals with tipped-in photographs add considerably to 
the Library’s holdings of original photographs of the last century. 
The Philadelphia Photographer for April, 1866, contains, for 
example, an original photograph of an oil well in Greene County, 
Pennsylvania. Five volumes of that journal, covering the years 
1866-1870, are included in Mr. McAlpin’s gift. The American 
Journal of Photography, Philadelphia, 1884-90 (Vols. 5-11), and 
Wilson’s Photographic Magazine, New York, 1889-1901, 1904 
(Vols. 26-38, 41) are also especially valuable in that they contain 
original photographs. Not only are the photographs good examples 
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of the development of photographic printing techniques, but also 
they depict styles in Victorian costume and portraiture. 

Among the books acquired is a presentation copy from Alfred 
Stieglitz to the Camera Club of New York of Charles H. Caffin’s 
Photography as a Fine Art, New York, 1901. Caffin was a friend 
of Stieglitz and was instrumental with him in the attack on the 
condescending attitude of those who denied photography admit- 
tance into the realm of art. Heinrich Schwarz’s David Octavius 
Hill, Master of Photography, London [1932], is a welcome addi- 
tion to the photographic collection. It contains eighty reproduc- 
tions from Hill’s original photographs, now recognized as the 
incunabula of portraiture. Also received was the important col- 
lection of reproductions of portraits by Julia Margaret Cameron, 
Victorian Photographs of Famous Men & Fair Women, with intro- 
ductions by Virginia Woolf and Roger Fry, London, 1926. The 
Library already possessed original photographs by Hill and Mrs. 
Cameron. 

Mention should be made of two early American treatises on the 
daguerreotype: Photographic Researches and Manipulations, In- 
cluding the Author’s Former Treatise on Daguerreotype, by Levi 
L. Hill, Lexington, N.Y., 1851; and S. D. Humphrey’s American 
Hand Book of the Daguerreotype, New York, 1853. Hill was a 
Baptist minister of Westkill, New York, who aroused the photo- 
graphic world in 1850 with an announcement that he had suc- 
ceeded in making color photographs. In the above-mentioned 
book he described his work, but announced that details of his 
process would remain secret until sufficient compensation was 
assured him. Hill, however, apparently could not duplicate his 
process, and it was left to others to perfect color photography. 

Of European manuals there is Niépce de Saint-Victor’s Traité 
Pratique de Gravure Héliographique sur Acier et sur Verre, Paris, 
1856. The author invented the photomechanical printing process 
called heliogravure. The frontispiece of this work is one of the 
earliest half-tone pictures and a remarkable production for the 
year 1856. The first, and also probably the foremost, book to 
satirize photography, “Cuthbert Bede’s” Photographic Pleasures: 
Popularly Portrayed with Pen and Pencil, London, 1859, is not 
only amusing for its illustrations but also serves as a valuable 
documentation of the kinds of practical work that were being done 
in photography at the time. 





THE DIARY OF THOMAS H. CRAWFORD, CLASS OF 1804 


The Library has purchased a volume of the manuscript diary 
of Thomas Hartley Crawford (1786-1863), of the Class of 1804. 
A Representative in Congress from Pennsylvania from 1829 to 
1833, Crawford afterward served in the state government of 
Pennsylvania. In 1838 he was appointed United States Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, and later, from 1845 till the time of his 
death in 1863, held the office of Judge of the Criminal Court of 
the District of Columbia. The diary, of some 450 pages, covers 
the eleven years from 1832 to 1843. Begun at Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, July 17, 1832, it records such routine daily matters 
as the receipt of mail, social and business calls, gardening activ- 
ities, and weather conditions. Public figures and public events are 
subjects of numerous interesting entries. Other sections of the 
diary record trips to the South and West on official business con- 
nected with the diarist’s position as Indian Commissioner. His 
observations on persons he met, on the countryside and the towns 
he traveled through, on hotels, and the methods of travel he used 
are recorded in some detail. A few clippings from newspapers and 
other bits of printed ephemera are pasted in the diary. 


STRUTHERS BURT 04 


Papers of Struthers Burt (1882-1954), of the Class of 1904, 
author and onetime member of the Princeton faculty, have been 
presented to the Library by Mrs. Struthers Burt and Nathaniel 
Burt ’36, son of the writer. The papers include the typescript of 
his novel Festival and manuscript and typed drafts of numerous 
short stories and poems. A selected correspondence includes a 
series of letters of Maxwell E. Perkins, of Scribner’s, reflecting 
that editor’s high opinion of various of the literary works of 
Struthers Burt. Also included in the present gift are a number of 
business agreements relating to Mr. Burt’s career as a writer, and 
issues of periodicals containing his stories, along with tear sheets 
and clippings. The newly received Burt papers are supplemented 
by manuscripts and typescripts of many poems and several books 
given to the Princeton Library by the author during his lifetime. 
Among the latter are the typescripts of Along these Streets, Phila- 
delphia: Holy Experiment, and Powder River; Let’er Buck. 
Letters of Struthers Burt may be found in various others of the 
Library’s manuscript groups, such as the papers of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald ’17, John Grier Hibben ’82, and Willard Thorp. 
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A FURTHER GIFT FROM AN ALUMNUS 


The Autumn issue of the Chronicle contained a description of 
a group of some thirty-odd books presented to the Library by a 
Princeton alumnus which included a number of outstanding 
titles in English and American literature. From the same donor 
the Library has recently received forty-three books, consisting 
mainly of important works in English literature and examples of 
modern fine printing and illustration. Although a considerable 
portion of the gift was composed of books which duplicated copies 
already in the Library, the donor generously stipulated that those 
not needed as replacements or added copies could be disposed of 
to the advantage of the Library. Several of the volumes which will 
be placed on Princeton’s shelves call for separate mention here. 

An outstanding addition to the Library’s rapidly growing col- 
lections of sporting books is a first edition of Robert S. Surtees’ 
Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities, London, 1838, with a presentation 
inscription from the author to Lord John Scott, “one of the best 
of British sportsmen” and the dedicatee of Surtees’ Handley 
Cross. Among the plays are three of special interest: a first edition 
of Philip Massinger’s The Vnnaturall Combat, London, 1639; the 
R. H. Isham copy of Philaster, by Beaumont and Fletcher, Lon- 
don, 1687; and a first edition of Sheridan’s The Rivals, London, 


1775. The inclusion in the gift of A Child’s Garden of Verses, 
London, 1885, has raised to three the number of variant copies 
of the first edition of Stevenson’s book now in the Library. 
With the books came also two autograph letters: Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow to a woman who had asked him to criticize her 
poetry, January 18, 1865; and James McNeill Whistler to Mrs. 
E. K. Johnson, concerning some of his pictures, February 1, 1903. 


1“English and American Literature,” the Chronicle, XVIII, No. 1 (Autumn, 
1956), 39. 








DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THE FRIENDS 
OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 
Volume XXVIII, Number 3 
Spring 1957 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Since the previous issue of the Chronicle contributions totaling 
$6,366.35 have been received from Friends. Arthur A. Houghton, 
Jr. and Kenneth H. Rockey ’16 contributed toward the purchase 
of the autograph manuscript of Sir Walter Scott’s novel The Pirate. 
Mr. Rockey also made possible the purchase of a long run of 
Baily’s Magazine of Sports and Pastimes, 1860-1922. A contribu- 
tion was received from Mr. and Mrs. Donald F. Hyde for additions 
to the Parrish Collection. David H. McAlpin ’20 enabled the 
Library to secure a large group of material relating to photog- 
raphy and made a contribution also for general purchases. From 
Robert H. Taylor ’30 came a donation for the purchase of rare 
books and manuscripts. 

Contributions to the Revolving Fund since July 1, 1956, for the 
purchase of items recommended by the Needs Committee, total 
$3,221.60. 

GIFTS 


Among the thirty-three books received from Sinclair Hamilton 
’06 for the Hamilton Coilection were A Dialogue between a Blind- 
Man and Death, by Richard Standfast, Boston, 1773, with a metal 
cut by Paul Revere on the title-page; a copy of the scarce first 
American edition of The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes, 
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printed by Hugh Gaine in New York in 1775; the H. F. De Puy 
copy of Estwick Evans’ Pedestrious Tour, Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, 1819; and Eventful History of Three Little Mice And how 
they became Blind, Boston [1858], containing what appear to be 
Winslow Homer’s earliest recorded book illustrations. Alfred H. 
Howell ’34 has given a copy of Captain Edward Cooke's A Voyage 
to the South Sea, London, 1712. From Carl Otto v. Kienbusch ’06 
have come a number of additions to the Kienbusch Collecticn, in- 
cluding the unique copy of The Arte of Angling, London, 1577, a 
facsimile of which was published by the Library in December, 
1956; a series of twenty-two water-color and pencil sketches by an 
unidentified Boston artist with his diary on the back of the draw- 
ings narrating experiences from July 14 to 31, 1850, during a 
fishing trip on the Miramichi River in Canada, and from August 
5 to 31, 1850, on a trip to the White Mountains; and sixteen 
volumes of The Spirit of the Times. Presentation and inscribed 
copies of thirty-seven books by contemporary American and Eng- 
lish writers have been given by Alfred A. Knopf. 

David H. McAlpin ’20 has presented a large group of material 
relating mainly to prints, photography, and art. Especially notable 
in Mr. McAlpin’s gift are a complete set of Whistler’s twenty-six 
etchings of Venice, the “Second Venice Set” of 1886; André 
Suarés’ Passion, with illustrations by Georges Rouault, Paris, 
1939; fifty-one numbers of Camera Work, a. photographic quar- 
terly edited and published by Alfred Stieglitz, 1903-17; and 
Camera Notes, the official organ of the Camera Club of New York, 
Volumes 1-2, 4-6, 1897-1903. Included in a gift from Edward 
Naumburg, Jr. ’24 were Herbert Gorman’s notebook containing 
“The Man from Tilbury Town” (an unpublished essay on Edwin 
Arlington Robinson) and notes for an outline of Gorman’s book 
on James Joyce; a letter from Joyce to Gorman, August 6, 1925; 
and thirty-eight pieces of nineteenth-century American sheet mu- 
sic. Kenneth H. Rockey ’16 has added some ninety books to the 
Rockey Angling Collection. From Bernhard K. Schaefer ’20 the 
Library has received 12g Martin Luther tracts of the sixteenth 
century, to be added to the 128 similar tracts presented by him in 
1956. A description of these tracts, by E. Harris Harbison ’28, was 
published in the Summer 1956 issue of the Chronicle (pp. 265- 
267). William M. Spackman ’27 has given a large number of books 
and periodicals about chess. From Willard Thorp the Library has 
received some fifty letters addressed to Professor and Mrs. Thorp 
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by Mr. and Mrs. T. S. Eliot, 1931-1954, as well as a postcard 
written by Eliot to Maxwell Bodenheim, June 29 [19207]. 

Gifts were received also from the following Friends: James S. 
Armstrong ’16, John R. B. Brett-Smith, Lars de Lagerberg, Allison 
Delarue ’28, Edward Dumbauld ‘26, Roswell F. Easton ’98, 
Thomas H. English ’18, Penn Harvey '08, John M. Kauffmann 
"45, Chauncey D. Leake ’17, Alexander Mackie ’07, Charles G. 
Osgood, Thomas M. Parrott ’88, Fred B. Rogers '47, Grant Sanger 
"31, Henry L. Savage *15, Allen G. Shenstone '14, W. Frederick 
Stohlman ‘og, Thomas W. Streeter, Sir Hugh S. Taylor, Joseph K. 
Vodrey ’26, and Alexander D. Wainwright ’39. 
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Numismatics: Louts C, West 
PRINCETONIANA: M. HALSEY ‘THOMAS 
PUBLICATIONS: LAWRANCE THOMPSON 
Puercuases AND Acouisitions: Donatp F. Hypz” 
Chairmen will welcome inquiries and suggestions 
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